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TeHE name of Sleight is as familiar among 
the deaf of England as household words, and 
it 1s with no little pleasure that we-give our 
readers this portrait and brief sketch of the life 
of a sterling friend of the deaf and dumb. 

The Rev. W. Blomefield Sleight, need we say ? 
is the son of Mr. William Sleight, who for fifty- 
four years has been the headmaster of the 
Brighton Institution. He was born in 1849, and 
studied at Brighton College, afterwards proceed- 
ing to Clare College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree when he was twenty-three years of 
age. In 1874 he was ordained a deacon of the 
Church of England by the then Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and advanced to the priesthood in 1877. 
He was for six years a curate of St. Katharine’s, 
Northampton, when he left to became Vicar of 
Swadlincote, a collie:y town in Derbyshire, with 
a population of between three and four thousand. 
There he worked for nearly ten years, entirely 
single-handed, and effected great improvements 
in matters of church organization. The church 
was renovated, a new organ and new choir stalls 
were added. <A new infants’ school and a parish 
room were built and a sum of £600 was raised 
towards increasing the meagre endowment of 
the living. In 1889, however, Mr. Sleight re- 
turned to Northampton, being appointed to his 
present position as Vicar of St. Katharine’s. 

This church, of which we are unable to give 
an illustration, is in the centre of the town—a 
peaceful oasis in the midst of busy streets, where 
one can turn aside and be spiritually refreshed 
and strengthened. The Vicarage gardens, too, 
are a delight to the eye in summer. One may 
, dream away the time here amid twitter of birds, 
the whispers of wind and trees, and the subdued 
sounds of traffic from without. The church 


itself was consecrated on October roth 1839. 
The foundation stone had been laid with great 
Masonic ceremonies on August rith, 1837. 
Through Mr. Sleight’s efforts, a new class room 
and cloak room have been added to the girls’ 
schools connected therewith, and in many other 


ways he has contributed to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of those who worship God at 
St. Katharine’s. His multifarious duties leave 
him little leisure time. There is always a meet- 
ing, a class, or something or other to attend to, 
and when he is not speaking or visiting he is 
attending to his correspondence, which is con- 
siderable. His sermons are straightforward, 
evangelical in tone, and touch the hearts of his 
hearers. Then he finds time to conduct a Sab- 
bath afternoon service for the deaf-and dumb of 
Northampton, amo1rg whom he is much beloved, 
we know. 

Mr. Sleight has always taken a great interest 
in elementary education, and for nearly six 
years has represented the clerical element of the 
town on the. School Board. He is also honorary 
District Secretary for the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society forthe Archdeaconry of Northampton: 
Clerical Secretary for the Northampton Church 
of England Sunday School Teachers’ Assocation ; 
and Secretary for the Northampton Auxiliary of 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society; 
besides occupying a place on many of the local 
committees. 

In 1887 Mr. Sleight was appointed a member 
of the Royal Commission on the Education of 
Deaf children, and in that capacity visited a 
large number of the schools in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. Being one of the few mem- 


bers of the Commission who had had any prac- 
tical experience of the subject with which they 
had to deal, his views, favoring the combined 
System, were among the most useful and prac- 
tical contributions to the results of the enquiry, 
and we doubt not that they will prove to be cor- 


rect. Then, as President of the British Deafand 
Dumb Association, a post which he has held 
since its formation in 1890, Mr. Sleight has 
contributed much to its successful work, and 
in allowing himself to be re-elected for the next 
two vears he is ialling in with the expressed 
wishes of the members of that influential organ- 
ization. That he may long be spared to us is 
our sincere hope and praver.—/:phphatha. 
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Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
NAMES. 


JHE trite saving, ‘‘A bad beginning makes 
~ a good ending,’’ seems true to me, as I fear 

making a sad failure of my beginning to write 

about the subject of ‘* Names,’’ which may seem 

uninteresting, but to make sure of a good *‘ start,’”’ 

I shall begin with the following lines of the Strat- 

ford bard: 

“What’sinazrame? That which we calla rose. 

By any other zame would seem as sweet.” 


! 


REV. WILLIAM BLOMEFIELD SLEIGHT, M.A. 


There 1s a quotation which we have much 
heard of: ‘' The pen is mightier than the 
sword.’’ The name is mightier than either. 

Suppose a sovereign writes an edict with a pen, 
without his signature attached no good will 
come of it. 

Suppose a rich man makes a bequest to a col- 
lege in the form of a will, without signing 
his own name, the college authorities can not 
possibly get any benefit from the will after his 
death. : 

Though the voices of king Philip, Tecumseh 
and Uneas are silentin the grave, vet, as a nation, 
the memory of the red man lives and will live 
forever. ‘‘ Their names shall dwell upon moun- 
tain, hill top and vale, and be wafted o’er ocean, 
lake and river.’ 

The name of the famous Vikings is always 
well cherished in the following verse: 


‘*Gold and possession will flee away, 
Friends and foes must die some day.”’ 
Every man on Earth must die, 

But a famous zame will never die.’’ 


In many cases a perplexing question is 
often asked, thus: ‘‘Whichiswhich? Itcan be 
easily settled by simply telling by name. Ifyou 
say Nellie, you know it isa girl by the name which 
itself tells what sex. 
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Suppose you go into some unknown country 
and observe at a considerable distance some body 
which is beyond possibility of being identified 
at such a long range by the human eve. 
Wishing to know who it is, ery out: ‘* Who are 
you ?’’ and the unknown some body cries back : 
‘“Jack,”? by which he is quickly recognized. 

In meeting a long forgotten friend in the fash- 
ion of Enoch Arden, he comes to you and inquires 
of you: ‘*Do vou know me?’’ Naturally he 
receives the negative answer and then, for better 
results, he replies, ‘‘I am Mr. Brown,”’ and, 
doubtless, he is, without loss of time, offer- 
ed a handshake of recognition and renewed 
acquaintanceship. You are asked if you are ac- 
quainted with *‘ Mr. Smythe,’’ who is an out- 
of-town stranger, of some note, and you will say : 
‘* 1 do not know him personally, but I have heard 
much of his name."’ 

If you are introduced to a stranger by the name 
of *‘ Ike Blockstein, of Baxter St.,’’ you know his 
nationality, without any need of telling him that 
he is a man of the Shylock stamp. You take 
Schmidtz for a German, Tschapapischonski for a 
Russian, Van Husen for a Dutchman, Maclaren 
for a Scotchman, McGinty for an Irishman, 
Riviére for a Frenchman, Blanco for a Spaniard, 
Crispi for an Italian. 

Now turn to my own nationality, without the 
least egotism, I am _ proud that my name 
sounds Cockney English, just as a Patrick O’ 
Flaharty takes pride in his name that sounds 
Cook Irish. Speaking of his nationality, James 
Whitcomb Riley, the famous Hoosier poet, says, 
‘‘I’m Irish from the word go; I show it in my 
tastes, I show it in my face and and I show it in 


my name.’’ I should say for myself, ‘* I’m 
English from the word go , , s y x x.’ I 
don’t know how and where ‘‘ Boxley’’ came 


from in its origin, but, basing upon different 
views of opinion, I, for one, think it is a corrup- 
tion of *‘ Box " and ‘+ Ley *’ put together in some 
accidental wav. ‘t Box ’’ is a form of anything 
inclosed by sides and ‘tLey’’ is the English 
word meaning ** pasture *’ or meadow. Ardsley, 
Berkelev, Huxley, Wesley, ete., are common 
names used in England. My father was born in 
the village of Dudley, a few miles from Birming- 
ham. Does it strike you as being funny that 
Dudley is the birthplace of Mr. Boxley? I know 
of a firm engaged in grocery business at Hunt- 
ington, Va., under the company name of ** Box- 
lev and Dudley.’’ Indeed, things are strange. 
It was some months ago when the Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet of New York city lectured to his 
church folks in Albany on the European trip he 
made last summer. In the course of his dis- 
course, he came to a point where he related 
the experience he had met with at the Cus- 
tom House in England. He said the people 
in the land of Dickens called a trunk ‘* box,”’ 
literally asa part of baggage or /uggage, while 
the Americans on this side called it a trunk, not 
a box.’’ At the conclusion of his lecture, I 
went up to him andsaid: ** Dr. Gallaudet, you've 
just referred to ‘box.’ In fact, I am English 
by that name.’’ His reply was: ‘'I see your 
name is Boxley. That sounds English.’’ ‘* Mr. 
Trunkley, as long as I am in America,’’ I 
replied, and we all laughed over this joke. 
When I was a student in Gallaudet College 
four years ago, my class was assigned to Prof. 
Hotchkiss in history, Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern, for the first part of the vear. To speak 
of his habits, eccentricities, and tastes, and other 
faults, he is a regular modern Herodotus, because 
of the fact that his colossal head is well stored 
with the history of the world. He is a great 
story-teller, and his inexhaustible store of know- 
ledge recalls the old saying : ‘‘ Master of those who 
know.’’ He has a peculiar knack of telling 
stories on how Corbett licked Fitzsimmons ; how 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


FRONT DOOR, WASHINGTON COTTAGE. 


the New Yorks wiped the diamond with the 
Washingtons; how his pitching won a me- 
morable victory for Old Kendall; how he won 
the heart of his wife, and enough besides to 
fill many volumes. During a class recitation he 
is quick at repartee and he cannot be caught 
napping by the smartest student in the exchange 
of question arid answer. When in the best of 
humor, he often thrusts upon his class ques- 
tions of every varying kind imaginable with 
the rapidity of a Hotchkiss gun, so that his class 
can hardly recover themselves to dodge his 
bullet interrogations. He often cross-examines 
a certain student all the time,sor till he ex- 
hausts his supply of ready-made questions. 
At other times he questions the class, student 
after student, taking easy time. This is one of 
his characteristic peculiarities in the way of con- 
ducting recitations. One day he had occasion to 
put me a question: ‘Who slew Hector? Lox 
that question!’’ And I did give it a ‘‘ left 
counter *’ blow by answering that it was Achilles, 
whereat the professor, like Corbett, reluctantly 
acknowledged that it was a good blow, but not 
being satisfied, he sent me another blow-like 
question: ‘* What did Achillesdo with Hector’s 
body? Box that question, if you  please!”’ 
As a final result, I gave it a famous Fitzsimmons 
solar-plexus blow by replying that Achilles fast- 
ened Hector’s body to his chariot wheels, and 
dragged it thrice around the walls of Troy. And 
the professor had to be satisfied with the result. 
In fact, I studied my lesson unusually weil the day 
before, by reason of my residence in Troy, N. Y., 
which naturally drew my attention to the subject 
of the Trojan wars. 

When any student enters college to commence 
his career, it is generally understood that he 
must be initiated into the mysteries of the 
secret fraternity chapter before he begins to 
settle down in student life. In the same man- 
ner, at Gallaudet College, I went through the 
rites of the order, after which I became a full- 
fledged brother in the name of Gallaudet. 

Without the least possibility of revealing to the 
public the sacred secrets of the Honorable Order, 
I will tell briefly how I was initiated, as follows : 
After being blindfolded, I was carried into the 
court of justice where I was presented before the 
Grand Mogul, who sat high on a throne with all 
the dignity of a Mohemmed. 
imposing personage, I stood on my shaking legs, 
trembling like an aspen leaf. The Mogul looked 
upon my insignificant body with ‘blood in his 
eyes’’ and thundered out: ‘‘Stand up, you 
greenduck! Yourname?’’ In the moment of my 
hesitation, I made a rather slow reply : ‘‘ Hon— 
Honor—Honorable Sir, my na—me is Clare— 
nee Box—.’’ At this instant, I was abruptly 
interrupted from proceeding, and the mogul sud- 
denly sprang on his feet and angrily cried out: 
‘‘Box him up!’’ pointing to where the prisoners 
were kept awaiting theirtrial. At his command, 
the two bailiffs seized me and locked me up there 
—a curse on my name! 

CLARENCE A. BOXLEY. 


Here, before this > 
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PE in America have for the most part, very 
M My little sympathy with ancestor worship— 
‘‘daddyism,’’ as we are likely enough to call it— 
and if a man plumes himself overmuch on the 
merits of knightly forefathers whose ‘‘ bones are 
dust, their good swords rust,’’ we compare him 
contemptuously to a potato, of which all that is 
of any special value is underground. Neverthe- 
less, each of us does like to find proof that he 
himself ‘‘ comes of good stock,’’ and ‘‘ has good 
blood in his veins.’’ So, as Washington was the 
father of his country, we all have a sort of family 
interest in tracing back his line of descent and 
are gratified to find that, if not men distinguish- 
ed above their fellows by remarkable gifts of 
mind and character, his progenitors were of good 
social standing, brave, honest, capable and trust- 
ed by those who knew them—in short, a race 
sound and strong, which might some time pro- 
duce as its consumunate flower a great and good 
man. The history of the Washingtons shows 
that such was the case. The first of the family 
of whom mention is found was called ‘‘ gentle- 
man,’’ a term which in those early times was, 
like the French ‘‘ gentilhomme, ’’ theequivalent of 
what in European countries generally is under- 
stood by ‘‘ nobility.’’ 

The family was originally from Yorkshire, but, 
about the end of the fifteenth century, moved to 
Northamptonshire, where they possessed the 
manor of Sulgrave, while a branch of the family 
owned a smaller property in the village of Great 
Brington. One of the family, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, was Mayor of Northampton in 1532 and 
again in 1545. 


REAR OF WASHINGTON COTTAGE. 


His cousin Catherine married a member of the 
noble Spencer family whose head was the Earl of 
Northampton. 

In fact, the family intermarried with a number 
of families belonging to the titled nobility, but 
the connection with the Spencers is especially 
important, at least for the purposes of this 
article, as it ensured greater care in the preserva- 
tion of their tombs, which were, naturally, in the 
Brington church, which was also the burial place 
of the Spencers. 

Itisa little singular that the family from which 
was to spring the greatest and most successful 
rebel who ever took up arms against a British 
king should have been impoverished by faithful 
and unselfish devotion to the royalist cause in 
an earlier and even more justifiable revolt than 
our Revolution. As a reward for their courage 
and devotion during the civil war between King 
and Parliament, Charles First knighted two 
members of the family, and during Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, John, the ancestor of the immortal 


George, with his brother, Lawrence, emigrated to 


Virginia, their noble property of Sulgrave having 
been wasted in loyal if unwise service of the 
king. | 

Our first cut shows the old church at Great 
Brington, of which the walls may date from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, while the pews 
are known to have been put in about 1450. The 
building faces the village green, on the edge of 
which, under a spreading oak, may be seen the 
village cross. The cut of the west door and 
window supplies some rather interesting detail. 
The next cut is, however, of more interest, to 
Americans, at least, than all the rich memorials 
of the Spencers with which the church is filled. 


This is the tombstone of Lawrence Washington, 
lord of the manor of Sulgrave, who died in the 
year 1616. 

It will be noticed that the coat of arms bears 
three stars and three horizontal stripes or bars. 
It is believed that these armorial bearings of the 
Washington family suggested the stars and 
stripes of the United States flag ; the most beauti- 
ful national ensign in the world as well as the 
one which, if we wili be true to it, is the noblest 
in what it means for mankind. This stone is 
sunk into the floor and has been wisely preserved 
by the care of the vestry, who have protected it 
by a hinged wooden lid. The feat of photograph- 
ing it is not a small one, considering its position 
and the poor light. The camera must be placed 
pointing directly down, and the exposure requires 
about two hours. The other pictures show the 
home of the branch of the Washington family 
who were settled in Brington: 

It is massively built of stone and stands ina 
narrow lane. The rooms are small and poorly 
lighted, but the house was no doubt up to the 
standard of comfort of the day when it was 
built. The marble stone over the front door 
bears the inscription. 


“The Lord giveth. 
The Lord taketh away 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
Constructa 1606.’’ 


Of course, nothing of the old furniture is left, 
and the interior appearance of the house has been 
spoiled by a partition wall, which has been 
built to divide it for the use of two families. 

It is a little strange that comparatively few 
Americans visit or seem to know of this little 
village, where may be seen the very germ from 
which grew our Star-Spangled Banner, and the 
earliest memorials of that name which, to us, is 
higher, nobler, purer than that of any other of 
the sons of men—the name of Washington. 

We are indebted to the Messrs. Anthony of 
New. York, publishers of the ‘‘ International 
Year Book,’’ for the fine cuts accompanying this 
article and for many of the facts. 


CS) 
In the deaf and dumb alphabet the letters are 
all silent.—Z. A. WW. Bulletin. 
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Since ‘‘ actions speak louder than words,’’ hully gee ! 
How noisy a deaf-mute convention must be ! 
—-L. A. W. Bulletin. 
6-9 
OFFICE Boy: Dere’s two men out ere wants to 
see yer; one of ’em’s a poet, and tother’n’s a 
deaf man. 
Well go out and tell the poct that the deaf man 
is the editor. 
ore 


The Court House bell rang, 
The hour was nearing 
When the deaf and dumb man 
Was to have his hearing. 
' —Cleveland Leader. 
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TOMB OF LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, GREAT 
BRINGTON CHURCH. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


IN 1897. 


S2ROM the circular of Information No. 5, sent 
LF out by the Volta Bureau, we are enabled to 
present in a condensed form the state of deaf- 
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niute education throughout the world during the 
year 1897. 
Argentine Republic. 


The total number of deaf-mutes within the 
limits of the Republic, as returned by the census 
of May 10, 1895, iS 5,627—5,.089 natives and 538 
foreigners, a proportion of 142 to every 100,000. 
There has been an absolute decrease of 999 deaf- 
mutes since 1869, the proportion then being 380 
to every 100,000 inhabitants. This decrease is 
attributed to hygienic conditions which have 
been introduced within the last quarter century 
and to the increase in foreign-born population 
and its influence upon the nation. ‘This belief is 
based on the fact that the number of deaf-mutes 
is less in those Provinces in which the foreign 
population is greater. 

As compared with other countries, the propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes in the Argentine Republic is 
verv high, being surpassed only by Switzerland, 
and almost equalled by Austria and Hungary. 


Australia. 


About 250 pupils received instruction in all the 
deaf and dumb institutions in 1897. All the 
schools show an increase and additional teachers 
have been appointed. | 

A new school for the deaf has been opened in 
Perth, Western Australia. The American Com- 
bined System is used. The new school for the 
Adult Deaf, in Adelaide, has been completed, and 
it comprises a church, social hall, reading room, 
library, office, dwelling house, lavatories, etc. 
All the schools are well equipped, liberally sup- 
ported and doing excellent work. 


Brazil. 


In 1897, Joao Paulo de Carvalho was appointed 
permanent Director of the Rio Janeiro school 
which was re-organized and placed upon a level 
similar to those of Europe and North America. 
The Combined or Eclectic System is followed. 
The pupils are given both industrial training and 
academic instruction, bookbinding and shoemak- 
ing being the trades taught. Instruction in 
agriculture is given on the school farm. The 
school property, in 1896, including its real estate 
and invested funds, was valued at $111,000. The 
school accomodates 100 boarders. 


Great Britain. 


There have been great strides in the education 
of the deaf during the year 1897. This was, in 
great measure, brought about by Her Majesty’s 
late Chief Inspector of Schools, the Rev. T. W. 
Sharpe, whose retirement is a matter of deep re- 
gret by the teachers of the country. 


France. 
The Oral method is mostly used in the French 


schools. The number of deaf-mutes is on the 
decrease. ‘There is a leaning toward the auricu- 


lar method and experiments in this direction 
have been carried on. The Microphonograph, 
invented by Dussaud, of Geneva, and improved 
by Dr. Jobert and M. Berthon, has been under 
investigation for some time—notably at the 
National Institution in Paris. No decided opin- 
ion as to the result has been given,still the invent- 
ors have entertained great hopes in the instrument 
which have received the support of many eminent 
practitioners. 

A society to aid foriner pupils of the Paris 
Institution to secure employment has been found- 
ed under the honorary Presidency of the Minister 
of the Interior, M. Désiré Girand has been 
appointed superintendent of the National Insti- 
tution in Paris, while the management of the 
Chambéry School will be in the hands of Mr. 
Dubranle, Director of the Public Health. ‘The 
library of Mr. A. Vala de Gabel, formerly of the 
School of Paris, has been purchased for the new 
school at Asnieres, a suburb of Paris, for 9,000 
francs. 

Hungary. 

There are six schools for the deaf in Hungary, 
Viz., two in Budapest and one each in Waitzen, in 
Kolosvar, in Temesvar, and in Arad. ‘Two more 
schools are likely to make their appearance in 
the course of time in two other cities. <A total of 
409 deaf-mutes have been educated. The school 
at Waitzen was founded go vears ago, but it re- 
mained the only school until 22 vears ago, hence 
the education of the deaf has really only com- 
menced. The oral method is used. The school 
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at Budapest was founded in 1874 by a benevolent 
citizen who gave 400,000 florins for that purpose. 
Nomanual training is given, 


19 
igsberg, Prussia, has been incorporated with 
that of the Municipality or Province, and the 
private institution in Dinglingen, near Lahr, 
(Baden) has been suspended. *‘Hephata’’ has 
suspended publication, but another monthly 
magazine for the deaf has made its appéarance in 
Rostock, Mecklenberg. The Royal Government 
of Bavaria has instituted in all of its institutions 
methodical aural exercises with a view to im- 
proving the hearing powers, but teachers gener- 
ally do not deem it advantageous except to those 
who have a remnant of hearing. The Combined, 
System has many supporters and its merits are 
discussed freely in all the widely-read journals. 
At the Convention of teachers of the deaf held 
in Dresden during the past vear, provincial 
societies of teachers in Northern Germany were 
organized such as has existed for years in South 
Germany. <A pamphlet, entitled *‘ Deaf Mutism 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, has been published 
by that accomplished teacher, Mr. G. Neuert 
Gerlachsheim. It is to serve as introductory to 
a larger work in preparation under the title of 
‘*EKuropean Manual relating to Deaf-Mutism in 
all its Branches.”’ 


India. 


Out of 200,000 deaf-mutes in India, only 50 are 
under instruction in two small schools, the one in 
Calcutta and the other in Bombay. The popular 
belief is that the deaf are incapable of receiving 
instruction. 

The Principal, Mr. J. N. Banerji. makes it a 
part of his duty to encourage the disbelievers by 
showing them pictures of western institutions in 
Englandand America. Thereligion of the people 
is partly to blaine for this state of affairs. The 
deaf have no standing in society, are looked down 
upon and despised, treated more like lower ani- 
mals than human beings, are actually hooted at for 
the ugly sounds they utter, and have even been 
pelted with stones by gangs of rough chil- 
dren. No evidence is anywhere to be found of 
their having received any education whatever 
during Hindoo or Mahomedan times. Even at 
the present time the Mahomedan law deprives 
them of the right of inheritance. 

Just previous to 1897, a small class for deaf- 
mutes was opened in connection with the ‘* Sarah 
Tucker College,’’ at Palamcotta in the Tinnevel- 
ly District by Miss Swainson, a missionary of 
the Church of England, Tenana Mission. The 
two first named schools are maintained by 
municipal aid, fees, and private charity. In 
spite of all the difficulties the prospects are 
brighter. 


Norway and Sweden. 


Mr. Lars Havstad report no important changes. 
The two measures provided for in 1Sg6 went 
into effect in 1897. The first isin Norway, the 
installation of a State Inspector for all the schools 
of abnormal children in the place of a local 
Comittee of inspection. In Sweden, the Govern- 
ment, in 1896, madea grant to facilitate the tran fer 
of feeble-minded deaf pupils from several schools 
to an institution at Hjoated specially provided to 
receive them. While in Norway such being 


Such of the pupils as are 
orphans and without homes 
are provided for upon leav- 
ing school by the Israelitish 
Workingmen’s Aid Associ- 
ation, which gives them an 
opportunity to learn a trade 
such as the Director Con- 
siders them best fitted for. 
The school at Kolosvar 
owes its existence to Gerat 
Szvacsina, a prominent offi- 
cialof that city. Itis sup- 
ported by the State. The 
other schools areday schools 
and the one at Arad is the 
smallest, having only 
eleven pupils and one 
teacher. 


Germany. 
No new schools for the 


deaf have been founded 


during the past year. The CHURCH, GREAT BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENG., WHERE WASHINGTON’S 


private school at Koen- 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 
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educated by the oral method, they will in Sweden 
be educated by the manual method. 


- Russia. 


There are 26 schools in Russia with 1300 deaf- 
mutes under instruction. Two hundred teachers 
are employed. Russia proper has 14 schools, 
with 700 pupils; Finland has 6 with 400 pupils, 
and in the Baltic Provinces there are 6 with 200 
pupils. In Russia proper two schools are sup- 
ported by the Imperial Government; the remain- 
der are maintained by municipalities, aid socie- 
ties, and contributions, invested capital and at- 
tendance fees. In Finland, all institutions have 
special departinents for oral and sign instruction. 
In the Baltic Provinces, oral methods prevail alto- 
gether. Of the schools in Russia proper, 6 use 
the Pure Oral method, 2 the Sign or French me- 
thod, and the remainder combined or mixed 
methods. ‘Two schools have recently been es- 
tablished in Southern Russia—one at Ohrloff, 
another at Prischib. 


Servia. 


The first and only institution in Servia was 
inaugurated on the 11th of February, 1897, in the 
presence of His Majesty the King and other State 
authorities. 

Of the 19 pupils admitted all were totally deaf 
and speechless. With the exception of two all 
have been successfully instructed by the Pure 
Oral method. The school term has been fixed 
for 8 years, and manual training is provided for 
in the more advanced classes. Director Constan- 
tine Nicolitch is assisted by two teachers. Pa- 
rents of means are required to pay from 25 to 50 
frances per month, while pupils of poor parents 
are admitted free of charge. According to the 
census of 1895, Servia, with its 2,300,000 inhabi- 
tants contains something over 2,500 deaf-mutes, 
the mountainous regions showing by far the 
largest proportion of deaf. . 


Italy. 


The progress in the education of the deaf has 
been very marked. The anthropological study 
of deaf-mutism has been taken up again by Dr. 
Ottolenghi, of the University of Siena. Public 
sympathy has been aroused in sympathy for the 
cause of deaf-mutes. The Government has in- 
terested itself in their education by instituting, in 
1897, a staistical enquiry which has not yet 
been made public. The auricular method is 
followed to some extent. The total number of 
deaf-mutes in Italy, obtained by private enquiry, 
is 15,000, of which 4,000 are of school age; 2,299 
attended boarding schools and 60 went to day 
schools. 

Mexico. 


No information as to the progess of deaf-mute 
education in this country could beobtained, on 
account of the poor health of Director Trinidad 
Garcia ofthe National School for the Deaf in the 
city of Mexico. It appears, however, that no 
changes, have taken place in Director Garcia's 
Institution since his last report to the Bureau in 
1593. 

Switzerland. 


The most important thing which has happen- 
ed, is the census taken in March, of the defectives, 
which included an enumeration of the deaf of 
school age. 

There is one institution less, owing to the 
retirement of Mr. Zurlinden, who closed the 
school in Berne, known as ‘‘Hephata.’’ The 
schoolin Miinchenbuchsu, Canton Berne, has ex- 
tended its school term from 7 to 8 years, and 
comprises 8 graded classes. The girls’ school at 
Wahem, Canton Berne, is to be enlarged. Anew 
building has been added to the institution in St. 
Gallen, which allows room for twice as many 
pupils as formerly. 


Turkey. 


The first school was opened in Constantinople 
in 1891, and Prof. F. G. de Grati, a gentleman of 
experience in teaching deaf-mutes, was placed in 
charge. It is a day school and has received as 
many as fifty pupils. The same gentleman has 
made efforts to start an international boarding 
school, so as to reach a larger number of deaf- 
mutes, but so far has met with only partial suc- 
cess. He has secured as an associate in the 


work, a distinguished professor of the highest 
European reputation, M. Pascal Pekmezian, an 
Armenian, whose parents are deaf-mutes, who 
studied at the National Institution in Paris, where 
he received his diplomaas professor. Mr. F. G. de 
Grati has charge of the oral, and Mr. Peckmezian of 
the manual. 


GENERAL SUMMARY SUBMITTED BY PROF. GRATI. 


POPULATION. DEAF-MUTES. 
Turkey, Egypt and 


Dependent Provinces.... 29,000,000 15,000 
Bulgaria and Eastern 

SNEED, «kim scacneesse 6,000,000 300 
EEE SIE 2,000,000 8o00* 
PEOUSEMOETO. 60.0 vo ssccces 500,000 70 
als owed cues eid 2,000,000 1,000T 
PP  cccskvcckueed wee as $8,000,000 6,000 


* A school at Belgrade, having 19 pupils. 
+ A school at Corfu, having 14 pupils. 
Ca eS) 
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ALARM CLOCKS AND CALLS FOR THE 
DEAF. 


0) YNHEN deaf people have no one to call 
DAY them in the morning, or to answer door 
Save ealls, they naturally set their wits to 
work and substitute for the ting a-ling and the 
b-u-r-r-r of electricity something that answers the 
purpose tolerably well. 

Contrivances by deaf people have been worked 
out with more or less success, a number of which 
the writer of this has seen and personally tested. 

Some years ago, while residing in New York, a 
deaf friend of mine happened to be left alone for 


4 


A 


a couple of weeks. Now, he was a sound sleeper 
and knew that to oversleep and be late to work 
might cost him his position. 

This friend is a sort of genius, but the utility 
of alarm clocks had never occurred to him before ; 
so he set his thinker to work and after some ex- 
perimenting had rigged up the little clock and 
the mantelpiece on which it rested, so that the 
clock did wake him up regularly every morning. 
This is how it worked. To the clock-winder was 
attached a cord which reached out to the end of 
the shelf to which was connected a trip. On this 
was placed a weight, so arranged that when the 
alarm went off at the desired hour the string 
would be wound up on the winder causing the 
weight todrop. To this weight was tied another 
string which ran up through a ring in the ceil- 
ing overhead and down to the bed, the other end 
being fastened to the wrist of the sleeper. As 
the weight dropped it pulled the string which in 
turn pulled at the wrist sufficiently hard to wake 
him up. 

This same friend a few years later took unto 
himself a deaf-mute wife, and started housekeep- 
ing in a down-town flat. In order to save his 
neighbors annoyance, and also embarrassment to 
himself, he hired a man to run a private wire 
from the street-door up to his rooms. It was so 
arranged that when a caller pulled the door-bell 
something really ornamental in both kitchen and 
parlor would bob up and down simultaneously in 
such a lively way that it would be almost impos- 
sible for the occupants to miss noticing the call. 

A similar contrivance was seen in the studio of 


Artist Ballin, shortly after his return from 
Europe. This was in the shape of a large and 
beautiful Japanese lantern which, besides per- 
forming for the eye the same function as the bell 
does for the ear, added much to the artistic ar- 
rangement of the studio. 

This device as illustrated almost explains it- 
self. In the place of the ordinary bell, a pulley 
is screwed to the ceiling. Connection is made 
with a stout string to the wire running to the 
‘pull’? outside the door. The string runs 
through the pulley 4 and the end tied to any 
heavy weight 4, to which is attached a bird-cage 
spring C holding a Japanese paper lantern D con- 
taining half a brick. When the ‘‘door bell’’ is 
rung (or pulled?) the whole concern is lifted 
about two inches. The weight # drops to its old 
place motionless, but the lantern with its ballast 
drops about 15 inches and keeps oscillating up 
and down for about 3 minutes before it rests quiet 
again. The lantern is white and large and can 
be lighted with a candle in the evenings. If the 
room should have mirrors on all sides, the deaf- 
ulute (if awake) cannot escape noticing the com- 
motion, turn where he may. What puzzles the 
ringer (if a hearing person) most is that he hears 
no sound and he stares with wonder to find his 
summons answered. 

In this connection an amusing incident is re- 
lated. One day while the artist was experiment- 
ing with the working qualities of his new fangled 
‘* door-bell,’’ he discovered that, in order to make 
it work properly, he must make it heavier, 
so he concealed within the beautifully colored 
lantern a half a brick. At this juncture a deaf 
friend called and gave the bella pull. It so hap- 
pened that the artist was standing directly under 
the lantern, when it gave a jerk and emptied the 
brick onto his dome of thought, literally raising 
thereon a goose egg. The brick was subsequent- 
ly made fast, after which the bell performed 
its duty with unfailing accuracy, except, of 
course, when Mr. Ballin was dreaming of some 
beautiful scene on a couch decorated with orient- 
al rugs and an abundance of downy pillows. 

The last one I saw was while on a visit to 
Washington, D. C., last winter. | 

Across the street from the Volta Bureau is Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s museum and labora- 
tory. <A part of the top floor is fitted out as a 
printing-office, in charge of which is a deaf-mute 
printer—Mr. Saunders—who has the honor of 
being one of Dr. Bell’s first pupils, and who has 
witnessed the many experiments which led to 
the invention and perfection of the telephone. 

How to call Mr. Saunders from the laboratory 
below without going up stairs or sending some 
one up for the purpose, was a problem which 
confronted Dr. Bell, as the telephone was of no 
use to a deaf man; so he went to work and put 
up an electrical contrivance that has since work- 
ed successfully. It consists of a heavy brass rod 
with notches cut into it at intervals of three or 
four inches apart. From a battery in the labora- 
tory are run wires to a corner in the printing-office 
where is an instrument the duty of which is to 
operate a catch holding the brass rod in position. 
As the electric current is turned on from below, 
the catch releases its hold on the rod, letting it 
drop to the floor with a thud, causing the whole 
floor to vibrate, which is easily felt by any deaf 
person. 


A few years ago a gentleman, whose sister was 
a teacher in a school for the deaf, took out a 
patent for a bed that would wake up the soundest 
sleeper, at any desired hour. It was operated by 
clock-work mechanism in such a way as to cause 
the bed to tilt, making sleep impossible. 

Reports of other devices have been going the 
rounds of the press within the last few years, 
among which are the following: 


A string is tied round the sleeper’s wrist, said 
string being pulled by some one in an adjoining 
room, when the alarm-clock goes off. Some have 
an alarm-clock, by means of which at the time 
desired an iron weight is released, and it falls up- 
on the floor with a thud, startling enough to 
wake the dead. Another oddity which, accord- 
ing to the Register, is a frame from which are 
suspended a number of corks. During the night 
it is lowered gradually by clock-work mechan- 
ism, until at the proper hour and minute the 
dangling corks begin to bob up against the nose 
and face of the sleeper. G. S. P. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. _ 


THE UNION OF HEARTS — ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
The Spaniard has fallen, give thanks and rejoice, 


Great West, with a consonant voice. 
The Spaniard has fallen, the blight of the ages has fled. 


- 


No more the downtrod peoples cry in vain, 

Maddened by hopeless pain. 

They are free, they are free once more, after long years 
Of sorrow and of tears. 

Famine, Oppression, Torture, Murder, long 

Stalked through the land, and all the hosts of Wrong ; 
But now the night is spent, a miracle is done, 

And from the West ascends the blessed long set Sun. 


Thrice happy are the eyes which mark, 

Amid the encircling dark, 

The first precursors of approaching day ; 

We, who live now discern ’midst shot and shell 
And wreck and blood and fire as fierce as hell, 
A new world dawning, mighty throes of birth ; 
A new mailed Titan to renew the earth ; 

The rise ofa great Empire ofthe Free, 


Strong were our brave forefathers bold, 

Who fought the stubborn Don before 

On many a perilous sea and tropic shore 

In those adventurous days of old! 

Who chased his towering galleons one by one 

From sea to storm-tossed sea, from shoal to rock, 

Till that great tempest blew strong with resistless shock, 
And God accomplished what their hands begun. 


Not yet a century has fled since he, 

Champion of every European sea, 

Fought in his little ship of English oak 

With those strong banded fleets and broke 

Not Spain alone, but spurned the tyrants’ yoke 
Which menaced all the trembling world, and kept 
Inviolate our motherland who bore 

The mighty Empire we acclaim to-day, 

Our daughter who shall keep 

Dominion o’er the deep 

When we and all our power have passed away. 
Praise we our watchful sires who never slept, 

But kept alive, undimmed, by land and sea, 

A beacon fire, the Freeman’s sovereignty. 

Praise them, but never let our thought forget 

The fresh wounds bleeding yet, 

The brave men who by land and sea, 

’Mid fever heats and misery, 
’Neath blinding suns and glare, hunger and thirst, 
Thought only who should face the foeman first. 
Mown down by shotand shell, advancing still 
Against those grinning ramparts on the hill, 

For hours, untended ’neath atropic sky, 

Left hopeless in the pitiless glare to die. 

Young lives for whom till then Life’s primrose way 
Lay smiling, uneventful, day by day ; 

Sons worthy of their sires, who willing gave 
Wealth, love, health, life itself to free the slave ; 
But those for whom acountry fought, while they, 
Foralien sufferings flung their lives away. 


And praise we those strong masters of the sea, 
The dauntless seamen who with patient skill 
Waiting on daring drove the hopeless prey 

To ruin, while beneath the pitiless stroke 

Of shot and shell the steel-mailed cruiser broke, 
While they were scathless, but whose pitiful hand 
Succored the vanquished. Worthy sons are they 
Of Drake and Nelson, or that gallant band, 

Those later heroes, of their own loved land 

Who bore for all to mark the chivalry 

And daring of the sea. 


Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 


EARLY HALF-TONE ENGRAVING BY OUR 
SPECIAL ARTIST. 


\P are pleased to give the accompanying cut 
uM as a specimen of the work of the well- 
known deaf artist, Mr. C. J. LeClereq, whose 
spirited illustrations of his own graphic papers 
are familiar to the readers of the SILENT WORKER. 
The subject takes us back to the times of classic 
paganism in the sunny isles of Greece. A youth 
and a maiden have come to this statue of the 
goddess of love and beauty, no doubt, to ask her 
favor for their mutual affection. They have 
decked the pedestal with garlands of flowers, and 
have woven a chaplet of the same, and now the 
young man lifts his sweetheart upon his shoul- 
der, that she may reach to crown the lovely head 
of the goddess with this tribute. As, ‘‘all the 
world loves a lover,’’ we must hope that this 
lovemaking goes on to a happy consummation, 
and leads to a long life of quiet happiness, such 
as even pagans in the darkness of twenty cen- 
turies ago were not strangers to. 

We may admire in this picture the happy 


' 


Engraved by C. J. LeClercq. 


Nor shall a generous people yet 

Their eulogy forget ; 

Who fought a hopeless fight, and fought it well. 
The humble lives which in the blazing hold, 
Half naked, bleeding, dreadful to behold, 
Braved the dread doom of fire ; 

Who lately from the leagured harbor went, 
With cross and lance and warlike armament, 
To death astoa feast. Stout hearts and undismayed. 
Not tothe freemen only, but the brave, 

’Tis given to be brave. 


Kinsman to kin allied, freemen to free, 
Together, oh, great sisters, ever keep, 
Together rule the highway of the deep, 
Together sound the death knell of tyranny, 
Swear a great oath, that thought and man are free ! 
Together raise a beacon from afar, 
The light of equity, too strong for war : 
Together let your tranquil realms increase 
Till all the future of mankind be peace. 
—Sir Lewts Morris. 


o 39 
IT EXCELS ITSELF. 


THE SILENT WorRKER, in its September issue, 
excels itself tn its choice illustrations and gen- 
eral makeup. It has a picture of Helen Keller’s 
home and scenery from her window: Also a 
cut of Morro Castle at Santiago Bay, Cuba, 
and the ‘‘ Maine,’’ as she was, just before being 
blown up in Havana harbor.—Lone Star Weekly. 

Cc ND 
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| selection of the subject, the grouping, the con- 


trasting types of beauty, and the graceful and 
vigorous outlines of the figures. Mr. LeClereq 
engraved this picture some years ago when the 
process of half-tone work was in its infancy, and 
and thus it does not fairly represent his best 
work in this line. Still, it is so good that it 
hardly needs this apology for any shortcomings. 
o 39 
ALL ABOUT EARS, THEIR CARE AND 
THE HEARING. 


| N the course of an able paper, Dr. Freas makes 
4, some interesting remarks on ear-cough and 
ear-sneezing, and says that it has been known for 
some time that a troublesome cough, or fits of 
sneezing, may be caused by a foreign body inthe 
ear, or byadecayed tooth. A girl was once cured 
of what appeared to be consumption by the re- 
moval of a bean from each ear. She had placed 
them there for fun. Patients have been relieved 
of a troublesome cough, fits of sneezing and noise 
in the ear by removal of decayed teeth. The ex- 
planation of these cases is that there is a 
sympathetic nervous connection between the canal 
of the ear, the teeth and the lungs. When prac- 
ticing medicine in Kensington, a patient came to 
me suffering with neuralgia in the head ; the pain 
at times was so severe that it almost caused 


GREEK LOVERS ADORNING STATUE OF APHRODITE. 
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derangement of the mind. I administered all the 
best remedies known for that disease, but no de- 
sired benefits resulted, so I came to the conclusion 
that I would examine the ears, and in doing so I 
extracted a quantity of black wool that had been 
put there from time to time to relieve earache. 
The neuralgia was no doubt due to this: as an 
imunediate cure was the result. 


Otorrhcea, or running from the ear, is 
frequently the result of acute otitis—¢.e., sud- 
den and severe inflammation of the ear—which 
may cause an accumulation of matter in the 
tympanum sufficiently great to occasion the 
rupture of the drumhead. ‘The otitis may be 
brought on not only by fevers, but also by a blow 
on the head or exposure to wet and cold in various 
ways. In scrofulous children otorrhcea comes on 
without any of the symptoms of acute otitis. In 
some cases of fever, deafness is an almost neces- 
sary results of the rapid disorganization of the 
auditory apparatus by discharge of sanguineous 
fluid into the tympanum; but in a very large 
proportion of cases it is traceable to the neglect 
of parents, who, instead of seeking a cure for the 

child’s otorrhcea, have calmly assumed that ‘‘the 

little thing will grow out of it.’’ One would 
naturally imagine that the risks to health and 
hearing implied by a perpetual foul discharge 
from the ear would speedily impress themselves 
upon the public mind, yet so far is this from 
being the case that there are actually persons 

who hold the extraordinary notion that such a 

discharge is positively salutary ; and it is one’s 

repeated experience that not the malady, but 
simply the offence to the sense of smell occasion 

ed thereby, is that which has at last induced a 

patient to seek aid. 


Probably none of our readers ever correct their 
children by boxing their ears; but it is as well 
to understand the dangers that attend such 
treatment. 

One medical man reported four cases of rupture 
of the drum membrance of the ear, only a few 
years ago, each the direct result of a box on the 
ear. 

Not very long ago, the case of a boy who was 
boxed on the ear at school was reported, which 
proved a most serious affair, as brain symptoms 
developed, and the child died. 

We have known one marked case of this kind. 
The boy was boxed over the ear by a playmate, 
and deafness was immediate and complete. This 
continued for some weeks, but gradually yielded 
to treatment. 

A kiss directly over the ear has caused perma- 
nent deafness. Children should be early taught 
the danger which may follow a box over the ears, 
or yelling in the ear. The value of the hearing 
to children is becoming more and more under- 
stood. 


Never attempt to apply a poultice to the inside 
or the canal of the ear. 

Never drop anything into the ear until it has 
been previously warmed. 

Never wet the hair if you have any tendency 
to deafness. Wear an oiled cap when bathing, 
and refrain from diving. 

Never scratch the ears with anything but.the 
finger if they itch. Do not use the head of a 
pin, hair-pin, pencil-tips or anything of that 
nature 

Never put milk, fat or any oily substance into 
the ear for the relief of pain, for it soon becomes 
rancid and tends to excite inflamation. Simply 
warm water will answer the purpose better than 
anything else. 

Never be alarmed if a living insect enters the 
ear. Pouring warm water into the canal will 
drown it, when it will generally come to the sur- 
face and can easily be removed with the fingers. 
A few puffs of tobacco smoke blown into the ear 
will stupefy the insect. 

‘‘Hot  griddle-cakes,’’ says Housekeeper, 
‘‘will often cure obstinate cases of earache. Stir 
the cakes up with wheat flour, using considerable 
grease to fry them in. Bind a hot cake over the 
ear and renew as often as it cools. One old lady 
declares there is nothing so sure as salt. Just 
pour salt right into the ear, put in a piece of 
cotton and bind a bandage around the head to 
hold the cotton.—Aadyland. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


The Rinetoscope and Celephone. 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER JI. PACH. 


T does not seem to me that Mr. Wallace Cook 
is going to bring many new members into the 
New Jersey Association fold, by his tirade against 
the deaf people of the state who did not go to 
Asbury Park last summer, and certainly those 
members who did not go are not likely to feel as 
warmly inclined to the Society as they were 
before Mr. Cook published his free hand opinion. 
As Mr. Cook was employed at the place in 
question, and had no journey to make, it 1s very 
questionable ethics to parade his views in the 
present instance. Besides Mr. Cook, there were 
only two other members present, both profession- 
al gentlemen, who enjoy a long sunimer vacation, 
and they wheeled down a day or so before hand, 
and utterly independent of time restrictions, and 
of railway fares. 

Long before the meeting, it was pointed out, 
among other things, that the meeting was called 
too early in the day. It was pointed out that in 
order to reach Asbury Park from some points, it 
would be necessary to start the day before. 

It was also brought to the attention of the 
Committee, that while a workingman can geta 
day off now and then, and be granted the time 
cheerfully, the half day before a general closing 
for three days, was a very bad time to get away. 
It was also argued that at noon, half fare trains 
to the point in question were available, and the 
dollar thus saved meant something. 

All of these weighty reasons were of no avail 
with the Committee, for they still persisted that 
the meeting would be calledto orderat ten. The 
result is known. The fault lay with the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Cook thinks that I pleaded with 
the committee on my own account solely. This 
is an erroneous assumption, it was on account of 
fellow-New Yorkers, and fellow -Jersey men (for I 
am always, and always will be a Jerseyman ) 
that I reasoned so earnéstly with the Committee. 

As to the young man in Trenton who got upa 
counter demonstration, and then sneered at the 
result of the New Jersey meeting, I think he 
dug a very large hole, which he unwittingly 
crept into. His suggestion that the next meet- 
ing be held in Tresaton will not be entertained by 
the majority of the members, for the first meet- 
ing there gavea wrong impression. The Alumni 
of the New Jersey school might well consider the 
matter of an Alumni Association, but the State 
Association will have to do mission work else- 
where, until it acquires strength and vitality 
enough to weather the storms it will encounter. 

I would suggest Newark as the next point, 
and it is a good field for successful operations. 
Though young in years the Association has been 
more misunderstood, than many of longer stand- 
ing. The present difficulty to overcome, 1s that 
of educating the deaf up to the needs and aims 
of the Association. Another is that it should 
open its doors to New Jerseymen, born, bred and 
educated, one, both or all three, as freely as it 
does to newcomers to the State. Why should it 
say, to old Jersey boys like Capelli, Ballin and 
others, who do not now reside within its borders, 
that they are not fit to help admiunster its affairs, 
while a new comer from another state who 
happens to move into New Jersey, is considered 
eligible for office. This is all wrong, and should 
be remedied. 


— 
~~ 


In coroboration of what was said in this column 
last month in relation to the affairs of our Penn- 
sylvania brethern, Mr. Harry E. Stevens, of 
Merchantville, N. J., throws some interesting 
light on the politics of the Keystone State or- 
ganization, and coroborates every statement made 
in this department last month. Mr. Stevens is 
in error, however, when he saysthat his election 
to the Secretaryship was offensive to me. _ It 
was not, the fact that I had to resign on account 
of my removal from the state of Pennsylvania to 
the state of New Jersey, followed by the election 
of another Jerseyman to the place, was the shoe- 
pinching point. If it was not ahsolutely neces- 
sary for me to resign, I should have been so in- 
formed when I made the suggestion to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Stevens’ open letter to the /ournal 
will have a far-reaching influence. 


We want more young men in our Associations 
of Mr. Stevens’ ability, and fearlessness. There 
are two prime causes of stagnation and decay in 
our organizations. One is that the majority bow 
humbly to the will of two or three. Where 
now and then some young man has the courage 
of his convictions, and knows no fear, he is going 
to be of vast service to his deaf brethern, though 
he will be made to suffer for his temerity, for a 
longer or shorter time. 

The other is that, in some way or other, our 
professional men, the teachers and preachers, 
have come to the front, and keep themselves 
there. An instance; none but men occupying 
professional positions have ever been President 
of the Pennsylvania Association, and the Empire 
State body has chosen its officers almost ex- 
clusively from the Rome school, with now and 
then a clergymen for a change. 

What’s the result ? 

The workingmen, and I use the word only as 
a distinguishing one, for Clergymen and Teachers 
are W orkingmen too, lose interest and eventually 
drop out altogether. I spoke last month of one 
of the reasons for this; the fact that men who 
have no chance of promotion are not going to 
enlist. There is no reason why all the offices 
should be given over to the professional element, 
but by reason of the fact that they, for the most 
part, have several months in the year to rest in, 
and can afford the time and expense that attend- 
ance ataconventioninvolves. Ina recent number 
of the Dea/-A/utes’ Journal, Brother Hodgson says, 
in effect, that the Alumni of Fanwood do not 
need an Association, as they have the Empire 
State Association. I do not know whether Ned, 
(he speaks of me patronizingly and affectionately 
by my first name and Ican be just as courteous ) 
is joking or not, but when he trots out that sem1- 
starved corpse that is galvanized into life pretty 
nearly every summer, and then relapses into its 
stupid torpor, as a thing to satiate New Yorkers, 
he surely cannot be serious. 

The Empire State affair is almost laughable in 
its being viewed as something of service to the 
deaf. Why there are little clubs in New York 
that have more members than the E. S. A., and 
do more good. 

Fanw oodites (that does not sound very nice, 
but I know of no better generic title) want an 
alumni association, and they are not looking for 
two or three days’ free board, as Ned ( familiar 
abbreviation for Edwin) intimates. When the 
body meets they will pay their own way. When 
we read of the jolly gatherings of Alumni bodies 
in Ohio, where every one pays for his own accom- 
modation, (and where the State is good enough to 
turn the entire amount received from that source 
over to the Home fund) in Kentucky, in Illionois, 
in Michigan, ete., ete., we wonder that Fanwood 
has gone all these years without an Alumni body. 


Brother McClure, in the always interesting 
Standard, tells of a pupil who does not return on 
account of getting married, as the pupil is not 
seventeen, and not very far advanced in school, 
Brother McClure very appropriately extends com- 
miserations to all concerned. 

At the Columbus convention Bro. McClure 
told me of some of the remarkable products of the 
Blue Grass region, but I do not recall that he 


said anything about ‘‘ informal watermelons.’’ I’ 


ain reminded of this by the announcement in his 
paper that some one gave an ‘‘informal water- 
melon party,’’ and I take it ‘‘informal water- 
melons’’ are only different from the usual article, 
in that they have been given an ‘‘ interior bath’’ 
with Kentucky’s greatest product. 
ee 

The gentleman who found fault with the very 
limited amount of literary culture one meets with, 
in the deaf, curiously enough is an interesting 
example of the inconsistent kind of people we 
meet now and then. On the platform he digs 
into the deaf for their lack of taste for the best 
things of the book-world and in the paper that 
he edits, he depraves the taste with such examples 
as this: 


‘Betsey’’ presented ‘“‘Stumpy’’ with, etc.,”’ 
or again: 


‘Shorty had his picture took,” 


| 


and items of interest to kitchen maids and coach- 
men, and the small talk of the stable and ser- 
vants quarters. 

Really, when a man is guilty of belittling the 
deaf week after week by publishing the idle 
vaporings and the airy nothings of a little com- 
munity that happens to have a number of deaf 
people mixed into hopelessly inextricable family 
relations, and when these trifling occurrences 
are rehearsed without variation we wonder 
that an editor could have the assurance to 
throw it up to a body of deaf people that they 
are not ‘‘literary’’ enough. This would be like 
a physician sowing poisonous seeds in a communi- 
ty and then blaming the inhabitants for not 
being healthy. The belittling references made 
at Scranton, by an orator who was there as a 
paid speaker, were about as inconsistent a thing 
as I have ever come across. 

so) 

Earlier in this article, I have mentioned the 
fact that the business men and laboring men 
are side-tracked to make room for the profes- 
sional element. In proof of this, I offer the 
following facts : 

The National Association has seven officers, of 
which two are clergymen, four are teachers, and 
the seventh is the only one who is engaged ina 
business pursuit. Of the Executive Committee 
of twelve, two are clergymen, nine are teachers, 
and one is in business pursuits, though he is, in 
the literal sense, a professional man. 


sod 
Now let us see just how powerful our National 


organization is. At the Philadelphia meeting 
there were, in good standing, just 


77 MEMBERS. 


Think of it, the deaf of this great country repre- 
sented by 77 people, but when the components 
are snsiened, the showing is even worse. Of the 
45 states in the Union only 13 were represented. 
Of these 13 states 

5 had one delegate each 

4 ‘* two delegates ‘ 

r * thee “ " 

: * oo a ¥ 


and New York and Pennsylvania, respectively 14 
and 38. With the District of Columbia (5) and 
Canada (2) this rounded out the 77. 

Of these, only 20 all told had ever attended more 
than one meeting of the National Association, 
and the majority of the 52 people from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York were local visitors who 
would not go any distance to attend another. 

What is needed to give us a truly great Na- 
tional Association is a representative body made 
up of delegates sent by duly accredited state 
organizations ; these, in turn, selected by local 
organizations. 

Will any one living now be able to see this an 
accomplished fact ? 

As it stands to-day, it’s a ‘Tooley Street 
Tailor’’ affair with our National organization 
and some of the State Associations, notably those 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The New Englanders do such things better, for 
their organization has an accredited representa- 
tive of each of the New England states on its 
Executive Committee. 

Reforms in order are: 

(2) Open elections with two sets of candidates 
suggested in open meeting, and not appointed 
by the chair as mere figure-heads to execute the 
wishes of the presiding officer, and aid him in 
perpetuating his own power. 

(6) Allowing deaf workers in the bread-win- 
ning pursuits other than teaching and preaching 
to share i in council and elective offices. 

(c) The entire abolishment of expense ac- 
counts of officers, who should, instead of being 
paid their outlay for hotel and railroad bills, 
make some financial sacrifices, in return for 
honors received. 

Rome wasn't the result of a single day’s labor, 
and these reforms will comein time. They have 
them in the West already. ° A. L. PACH. 


(CS) 


OWING to the crowded condition of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution at Mt. Airy, the Board of 
Directors have provided Principal Cronter with a 
residence on the Mt. Airy grounds. 
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~GREATER NEW YORK. 


Events to Gome and Events Past. Doings 
Of the Gothamites. 


xeeee® 
[New York Bureau. Business and Editorial Represen- 
tative, Alex. I,. Pach, 935 Broadway. Office hours: 
4to5 P.M. daily. . 


HE little essay that Mr. Robert E. Maynard 
) had in the last issue of this paper, on some 
phases of social life among the deat of New York, 
took merely a superficial view of the subject. 

The day has gone by when any gathering in New 
York is, in any sense, a representative one. 

The fact that there are three different Institu- 
tions here, each sending young men and women 
into the world, having but their deafness in 
common, and being differently educated, makes a 
barrier, part prejudice, part ignorance, that noth- 
ing in the world can displace. 

Only at some such event as the Heidsiek 
banquet, which was gotten up without any re- 
gard for ‘‘clublines,’’ and was therefore a success, 
can one meet with a representative gathering of 
New York’s deaf men and women. 

The clubs are the barriers. The League of 
Elect Surds is run on open liberal principles; 
admits members irrespective of their religious 
beliefs, without asking when they went to school, 
or any other qualification other than the usual 
ones. 

The others require that a man shall have cer- 
tain religious beliefs, or has complied with certain 
sectarian formulas, or that he has been educated 
at a given school. 

The Manhattan Literary Association has gone 
below its charter requirements and is, to all in- 
terests and purposes, dead. 

The younger element of Fanwood graduates 
has an organization of its own, which is kept 
down to a certain coterie. | 

In Chicago all these varied and inharmon 
ious elements are lacking. There all are under 
one banner and when the /as-a-Pas gives a so- 
cial entertainment, the members take their wives 
‘and best girls. 

In New York the prejudice of the several or- 
ganizations keeps its members (a few exceptions 
ofcourse) away. The ‘‘ unattached”’ go, but add 
little luster to an occasion of any kind when 
ladies are seen. 

Whether it’s a ball or picnic, these club affairs 
invariably have the ‘‘ Bar’’ attachment, and al- 
most invariably certain minor lights make specta- 
cles of themselves, despite every precaution the 
Committee in charge takes. 

The better element, the members themselves, 
refrain from taking wives and sweet-hearts when 
they know that they will witness brawls and 
possibly be insulted by a drunken loafer. 

Public balls in New York, as social successes, 
are no longer possible under the method they have 
been conducted in the immediate past. 

The undesirable element has ‘‘ leavened the 
whole lump.”’ 

In future any social function of this nature must 
be an invitation affair to command the presence of 
the people who graced the Gallaudet club and M. 
IL. A. Terpsichorean events in the not very long 
ago. 

Even excursions are not what they were and 
‘‘picnics’’ in Beer Gardens under the guise of 
‘* parks’’ are has-beens as social factors. 


D> 


And now the season when the wily deaf-mute 
spell-binder haunts Headquarters and endeavors 
to talk a nice fat check from the Chairman is at 
hand. 

Whether the ‘‘ goose ’’ will bear more ‘‘ pluck- 
ing ’’ remains to be seen. 

If New York’s politicians want to taste the joys 
of political life, they should go about it as an or- 
ganization. | 

No self-constituted ‘‘spell-binder ’’ should be 
allowed to use the good name of the body for his 
own profit. 

According to all reports, the long expected re- 
ligious social, and literary fount from which New 
Yorkers are to drink their inspiration, is to bea 
very common-place affair. 


The New St. Ann’s, according to a Journal re- 
porter, is what was expected. The new building 
should have had ample provision for lighting it to 
meet the requirements of a sign-service. Surely 
if any body of people require a wel! lighted edifice 
it is the deaf. 

I have attended services in adozen different 
cities, and always in a dark, gloomy edifice that 
made the white or black gowned figure almost 
ghostly, and the signsa series of witchlike incan- 
tations that made the whole wierd and uncanny 
rather than edifying and comforting. 
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The ‘‘ Silent Wheelmen of Greater New York’’ 
which started out with thirty odd members, a 
Constitution andBy-Laws of prodigious bulk, an 
‘‘ official seal’’ and an ‘* official pennant,’’ has 
had just four members interested enough to take 
part in the runs. 

The whole trouble with the organization is 
simply a repetition of the old story of inharmon- 
ious elements, which can never be reconciled. 

I do not think the experiment will be tried 
again. 

> 

Why doclubs for the deaf invariably burden 
themselves with such intricate Constitutions 
and By-Laws. It seems that committees try to 
get in the largest possible number of clauses, 
with the result that meetings are usually given 
over to hair-splitting points. The result is spirit- 
ed discussions and displays of temper. This 
fault begins at the school, where every little as- 
sociation is bound up by endless red-tape and 
more officials than plain members. 

There are some very successful organizations 
on the planet that carry on successful work with 
a constitution containing less words than the 


Lord’s Prayer. 
> 


My little story of Mr. O’Brien’s adventure at 
Dunwoodie brought from him a retort on an event 
that happened the last Sunday in September, 
when the genial ‘‘O’B.’’ accompanied me on a 
wheel trip to visit an official at Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum. 

Part of Mr. O’Brien’s story is fact but most is 
fiction. I did inquire of a lady, which road to 
take, but her scare was due tothe fact that she 
thought I had Mr. O’B. in tow and was going to 
enter him at the retreat. She got the idea from 
seeing him inscribe an ‘‘endless chain of ietter 
S’s on the road’’—Mr. O’B. rides this way 


That’s enough to seare any one, don’t you 
think? 
> 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. Robert E. Maynard and faniily are now 
residents of the great metropolis. Mr. Maynard 
has already learned to distinguish 3rd Ave. from 
Fifth Ave., and is otherwise becoming ac- 
climated. 

D> 

Mr. Myron R. Palmer has also became a Great- 

er New Yorker, and will likely locate here per- 


manently. 
> 


Mr. Jacques Loew has resigned from the M. L. 
A., and has a project on foot that looks toward a 
reorganization of the old Gallaudet Club, of 
which Mr. Loew was an ever active spirit. 


D> 


In the Avening Telegram’s report of Century 
Runs for 1898, one division had Capt. Soper, 
Lieut. Lounsbury and Sec’y. Bachrach. These 
young men are hardy riders trained in Soper’s 
Rough Rider’s squad and equal to the strain of 


a hundred-niule run. 
> 


Among the events of the month are the nup- 
tials of Mr. Anthony Capelli and Miss Carrie 
Brantigam. Mr. Capelli has for some years been 
assistant to Editor Hodgson, and Miss Brantigam, 
who is one of New York’s fairest daughters, has 
been a teacher at the Fordham school. The 
wedding was a very quiet affair, but hosts of 
friends, best wishes go out to the newly wedded 


couple. 
> 


Lounsbury’s printing office, on 59th St., is a 
Mecca for the unemployed deaf of New York. 
When a deaf man is out of work, or has a day off, 
or ample time on his hands, he proceeds forth- 
with to the printing house of the foresaid Louns- 
bury. The result is that the Proprietor finds 
himself acting as host, guide, philosopher and 
friend to many deaf people. Hurry-jobs, rush- 
orders and the like either have to be neglected or 
Mr. L— has to be apologetic where he should be 
insistent. Evenings from 8 to 9 (sharp) he does- 
n’t mind conducting a free club house, paying 
rent, gas, fuel, etc., cheerfully. . 

Visitors from out of town make his office head- 
quarters, take his time and use his stationery, 
but to this they are welcome. 

It’s the bore who imagines that ‘‘ Ted *’ has no 
troubles of his own that is decidedly unwelcome 
at ‘‘208.”’ A. L. PACH. 


one 
UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF SIGNS. 


Harmsworth’s Magazine for July has a very 
interesting article entitled ‘‘ Sermons with 
out words,’’ which is an account of a visit paid 
to St. Saviour’s Church for the deaf, 419, Oxford 
Street, London, and an interview with Rev. F. 
W. G. Gilby, M. A., superintendent chaplain of 
Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The article is written in a friendly and sympa- 
thetic spirit, and is illustrated with a number of 
excellent photos of Mr. Gilby, each photo show- 
ing the signs used by the deaf in London for cer- 
tain words or phrases. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the signs as used in the United King- 
dom are so largely local. Signs familiar to the 
deaf of London are often unintelligible to those in 
Glasgow, and vice versa. Liverpool and Birm- 
ingham have local signs, and so have other 
towns. No effort seems to have ever been made 
to establish a universal system of signs which 
would be understood by every deaf-mute through- 
out the kingdom, and the consequence is that 
when one visits the deaf of another city mutual 
explanations have often to be made of signs used 
in conversation. For instance, the London sign 
for ‘‘ morning ’’ is one which of itself conveys 
no meaning toa stranger. The same applies to 
the Glasgow sign for ‘‘ night,’’ yet a moment’s 
reflection will convince anyone that there are few 
words in the English language which may be 
more readily translated into clear and forcible 
signs—signs which would be understood by the 
deaf the wide world over. The intense conserv- 
atism and voluntary isolation of Institutions for 
the deaf in former years is responsible for the 
fact that in England to-day the deaf have signs 
but no sign—/anguage.— The Silent Messenger. 
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SHABBY TREATMENT. 


At the 25th Annual National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in New York city dur- 
ing the week beginning May 15th, President 
Wm. R. Stewart read a paper on the ‘‘ Duty of 
the State to the Dependent and Erring.’’ The 
duty of the state should be not to classify the 
deaf with the idiotic, criminals and insane, but 
he didn’t say so. 

President John W. Keller, of the Department 
of Public Charities of New York city, made the 
hit of the conference and the shabby treatment of 
the Fanwood School by the Charities’ Department 
the past few years in the way of appropriations 
will best be explained in a quotation from his re- 
marks :— 


‘It is as much a duty of the community to care for the 
unfortunate as toeducatetheirchildren. Why is it, then, 
that the Public School system is a thing of pride and the 
Department of Public Charities almost a shame to the 
greatest city of the nation? Either it is because there 
has hitherto not been enough money to run it properly or 
that the money nas not been rightly used. I think the 
the former is the fact. For some reason, through all 
these years, the department which controls the city’s 
finances has seemed to think that because the Charities 
Department deals with paupers, that it is a good reason 
for pauperizing it. There is no doubt the department 
has been neglected in the appropriation of the public 
moneys*”’ 


How does that strike the deaf. The depart- 
ment is a shame for permitting the deaf to be 
classed with paupers and because being fawfers, 
the state seeks to pauperize them. , 

' M. 
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EDITORIAL. 


’ 


THE ‘‘Munsey’’ Magazine for 

UP TO DATE. October publishes “in its usual 

elegant style, cuts of the picture 
of ‘‘Nelson at Trafalgar,’’ by Davidson, the 
English deaf-mute painter, and of several of Mr. 
Douglas Tilden’s works, as well as a portrait of 
that artist. 

The magazine also gives a very good descrip- 
tive article on Mr. Tilden and his work. 

All these cuts have appeared in the SILENT 
WorKER, and a sketch of Mr. Davidson may be 
found in the number for January 1808. 

We admit that we are gratified to have our 
material adopted by a magazine of the standing 
of Munsey’s, and trust that our readers will 
accept this as evidence that we are pretty well 
‘‘up to date.”’ 

SS 
WE see that our very  wide- 
THE SIGN- aWake British contemporary Zph- 
LANGUAGE Pphatha notices that Mr. R. B. 
AGAIN. Lloyd, in his ‘‘School-room’’ page 
in the SILENT WORKER, opposes 
the view expressed by some teachers that the 
sign-language is a necessity in the teaching of 
the deaf, and yet, in his address to the New 
Jersey Association of the Deaf, the same gentle- 
man shortly afterwards wrote: ‘‘In addressing 
the deaf from the platform in public gatherings, 
the sign-language will always be employed as 
long as the deaf have any choice in the matter. 
It is the only language that can reach all and 
ean be comprehended by all. * * * To advocate 
its total extinction in opposition to the testimony 
and wishes of the deaf themselves must be attri- 
buted to unaccountable presumption.’’ The edi- 
tor of Ephphatha thinks that ‘‘ it will be interest- 
ing to hear how Mr. R. B. Lloyd reconciles these 
two views,’’ and, by way of emphasizing its 
sense of their irreconcilability, he heads the 
article ‘‘Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,’’ doubtless 
without any offensive intention. Mr. L., how- 
ever, has since denied the authorship of the arti- 
cle. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Perhaps, however, these two views are not so 
conflicting as they seem to our English friend. 

The claim on behalf of the sign-language 
which the writer implied in his article in the 
SILENT WorKER that he did not accept, is that 
the education of the deaf child can not be success- 
fully carried on without the use of the sign- 
language, and that this language is the only 
means by which deaf-mutes in school can be 


addressed with the most complete effect. 
In view of the fact that the education of some- 


thing like a thousand deaf children is carried on 
without the use of signs in schools within a few 
hours’ ride from the place where the article was 
written and that in these schools as high success 
is reached as in any school of the kind in this 
country, considering also that the most success- 
ful work in educating a veal deaf-mute of which 
we have any record (in the case of Miss Helen 
Kelier) has been done entirely without the use 
of the sign-language, he seems to have some 
reason on his side. 

In his address to the Association, Mr. Lloyd 
was speaking of the convenience of the sign-lan- 
guage as a means of addressing a large concourse 
of deaf people, of varying degrees of culture and 
familiarity with the English language. 

He recognized the undoubted facts that signs 
may be followed with less fatigue than finger- 
spelling and that many deaf persons whose 
knowledge of English is imperfect, can under- 
stand the sign-language. Like many other 
teachers of the deaf, who would banish signs 
from the school and from the social intercourse 
of tne deaf, he believes that they have a field in 
public gatherings and in religious services. 

Suppose there were a school of educational 
thought in which it was held that it was im- 
possible to teach hearing children successfully 
without using the language of bugle calls. One 
might oppose that view vigorously and at the 
same time hold that in addressing commands to 
a large body of soldiers extended in the thin 
modern formation and amid the din of battle, 
bugle calls ‘‘ will always be employed ;’’ that ‘‘it 
is the only language which can reach all and can 
be comprehended by all’’ under such conditions 
and that ‘‘to advocate its extinction * * could 
only be attributed to unaccountable presump- 
tion,.’’ 


——<——~—_, 
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WE have received from Mr. Alex. 

CONVENTION L. Pach a copy each of his photo- 

PHOTOS. graphs of the Columbus Conven- 
tion and of the group of Principals 
at the same Convention. 

Both are excellent group pictures, fully up to 
Mr. Pach’s best level, which is praise enough. 
The familiar faces shine out from the paper with 
life-like distinctness, and those which we don’t 
recognize, are doubtless equally good portraits. 
Judging by the size of the groups, the Conven- 
tion was well attended, and judging by the 


' expression on the faces, those in attendance were 


mighty well treated. 
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Miss MARY GARRETT, in her 

MISS school-home for little deaf chil- 
GARRET?Y’s dren at Bala near Philadelphia, is 
SCHOOL. doing a good work in training to 
the use of speech these tots, to 

whom she and her devoted assistants play the 
part of mother as well as teacher. The ideal to 
which she looks forward, is a condition of affairs 
in which every deaf child will from infancy be 
surrounded by kind and wise and _ infinitely 


ee ee  eeeteteeneenstenen 
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patient women, who will talk to it and encourage 
and direct its answering prattle, until it becomes, 
as to the use of speech, not only almost but al- 
together as other children, except that the eye 
and not the ear receives the impression. Perhaps 
Miss Garrett is rather more sanguine than any 
one else is as to the complete possibility of reach- 
ing this state of affairs, but few reforms would 
ever be accomplished if left to the care of persons 
who look at things in a mere cold, common- 
sense way. Certainly Miss Garrett's enterprise, 
as well as the other ones in the same line in other 
states, 1s worthy of careful observation, and of 
cordial recognition. 


Pa ~~ 
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It was the saying of a certain 

OUR PLAN. xing of Castile that it was a pity 

he could not have been present at 
the Creation, as he might have offered some 
valuable suggestions. Most of us have not 
quite so much self-esteem as all that, but we all 
probably share in the feeling expressed by Squire 
Western in ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ ‘‘Let’s talk about 
something we all understand ; let’s talk about the 
state of the nation.’’ 

Unlike the other papers, the SILENT WORKER 
did not instruct Admiral Sampson and General 
Shafter as to the proper plan of campaign, but 
we have a bran new and original plan of army 
reorganization and reform which we will allow 
Mr. McKinley and the next Congress to use 
without suing for infringement of copyright. 

The war just ended has shown that our vol- 
unteer troops are surprisingly brave and intel- 
ligent and will fight like veterans. Those who 
have been trained in the militia can shoot 
straight and know something about drill. Nei- 
ther officers nor men, however, know anything 
about how to live in the field, and, as the officers 
and men are all good fellows together, there is no 
sort of discipline among them. 

Our regulars, on the other hand, are in every 
respect as good soldiers as any body of soldiers 
can be. While the militia are not soldiers fit for 
campaigning, they are a force invaluable in 
times of riot and violence, in maintaining order. 

Now, our plan is to have no militia, but to have 
a body of State police to patrol the country dis- 
tricts on horseback or, where there are good 
roads, on bicycles. These men would be well 
drilled and disciplined. They would make our 
country roads and fields safe from the tramps 
who now infest them, and would keep the young 
hoodlums of our small towns in order. In case 
of a riot, they would form a better force than the 
nilitia for keeping order. 

To have enough men trained in the use of 
weapons, the rifle ranges should be kept up, and 
every man who becomes a good marksman should 
have the same privileges which are now given to 
militiamen. . 

To secure enough good officers for a volunteer 
army in case of war, let the pay of enlisted men 


in the regular army, or at least of non-commis- 


sioned officers, be raised, and encourage men to 
learn the soldiering business thoroughly in a 
three-year term. The best men, on passing 
exaiiinations, could be placed on a list to be 
commissioned as company officers of volunteers 
in case of war. Regimental commanders of vol- 
unteers should be taken from the captains and 
lieutenants of the regular army. 

It is safe to say that in his way a volunteer 
army could be placed in the field that in six 
weeks would be ‘better than any army of militia 
could be made in six months, and that the men 
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would escape the excessive illness and death 
-which resulted from the ignorance and lax dis- 
cipline of our raw troops. 

But, of course, no plan as sensible as this has 
any chance of adoption. War Secretaries will 
continue to appoint as inspectors and quarter- 
masters and commissuries, Congressmen’s sons 
who don’t know a hard tack from a tompion 
and the private soldiers will starve and burn and 
rot in consequence. 


THE latest school report’ to 
SCHOOL reach us is that of the Northern 
REPORTS. New York Institution, and we 


rather think it is the handsomest 
in paper, type and cover of any we have received. 
It is also handsomely illustrated, and the con- 
tents are of interest and value. 
This school is one that should not be overlook- 
ed when one wants to know where there are 
things to be learned. 


PROF. GEORGE L. WycCKOFF, for 
many years a teacher and fora 
considerable time Principal of the 
Iowa school, died in Omaha on 
the 26th of the last month. He was very well 
known personally and by his writings to teachers 
of the deaf throughout the country. We hope at 
another time to publish a fuller account of his 
life and work. 


OBITUARY 
NOTICE. 


— 


Trenton. 


The Trenton school has re-opened with a gooc 
attendance. } 


George Harry Rigg, of Burlington, comes up 
to see the Trenton boys occasionally. His last 
visit brings the good news that he has gone into 
-business for himself. He has opened a shop in 
the rear of his home, where he is prepared to do 
all kinds of repair work in leather goods. We 
wish him good luck. 


Mr. Isaac R. Bowker, who has a good position 
in the lamp globe decorating works in this city, 
says that an uneducated deaf-mute woman is 
employed in the same place as decorator. She is 
about thirty years of age, and is said to be an ex- 
pert in her line of work. She came from Eng- 
land a number of years ago. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, the two German deaf-mutes 
who were married last year after a very short ac- 
quaintance, live next door to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Salter on Franklin St. They have a bright 
boy baby several months old as the result of 
their union. Mr. Weiss does a good business 
reparing shoes on Broad street, where he has a 
little shop of his own. Both attended schools in 
Germany and speak their mother tongue. 


Mr. Harry Smith, although an expert wheel- 
man, met with what might have been a serious 
accident about two weeks ago, while riding down 
a steep hill in the vicinity of Flemington. His 
lamp bracket worked loose and caught in between 
the front forks, bending them out of shape and 
breaking several spokes. He was thrown violent- 
ly tothe ground, sustaining, besides a number of 
bad bruises, a deep cut under his chin which re- 
quired a number of stitches and a doctor’s treat- 
ment. 


On Thursday, September 30th, we were favor- 
ed with a brief visit from Principal Clarke, of 
the Michigan school. 

Unfortunately, he arrived just after the close 
of the day’s session, and as the next day was the 
one fixed on for our pupils’ annual visit to the 
Great Inter-state Fair, he did not see any of our 
classes in operation. 

He visited the rooms of the different depart- 
ments, and examined the work of the industrial 
classes. In the evening he joined a bicycle 
party, made up of officers and teachers of the 


school, in a moonlight ride to Lawrenceville. 
We were glad to see him and hope he will repeat 
his visit at a time when he will find everything 
in working order. 


During vacation, extensive repairs and im- 
provements have been effected. The new hos- 
pital, work on which was stopped last year for 
lack of funds, has been completed, and presents 
a fine appearance. The work on it, inside and 
out, is first class and the plumbing is faultless. 
Besides curbing and laying new sidewalks on 
all sides of the school property, a handsome iron 
fence has been put up. Two new refrigerators 
have been put in the basement of the girls’ 
wing, so that all the provisions used for the 
school will be kept at the proper temperature. 


The ‘‘Dumb Witness’’ by Waite’s Comedy 
Company, was presented at the Taylor Opera 
House, on Saturday, September roth, before a 
well filled house, among whom were several deaf- 
mutes. 

The first act reveals a murder scene in a moun- 
tain home in the Rockies. The only witness to 
the crime is a callow youth, supposed to be 
dumb but not deaf. The trial comes off in the 
second act; an innocent man is convicted of the 
crime and sentenced to be hung. The ‘Silent 
Witness ’’ hears the sentence, but cannot utter a 
word in behalf of the condemned man, so he acts 
out the murder in graphic pantomime and points 
out the murderer, but his silent appeals to the 
judge and jury are in vain. The condemned 
man is about to be hung when our dumb hero 
succeeds in cutting the rope unobserved, thus 
liberating the innocent man, who breaks away 
and carries off his rescuer amid a shower of bullets. 

Toward the close of the fourth act the ‘‘ Silent 
Witness ’’ again figures in an attempt at murder, 
in which he saves the life of a young woman just 
at the critical moment. 

While the ‘‘dumb witness ’’ does not do justice 
to the genuine article, it in no way reflects dis- 
credit on our class. 


Mr. T. G. Cook, physical director of the New 
York Institution, was in town early in Sep- 
tember attending a conference of the National 
Basket-bail League. The ‘‘Fanwoods’’ have 
been admitted into the league, and the Trentons 
will open the basket-ball season with ‘: Cook’s 
remarkable deaf-mute team,’’ as the Trenton 
Sunday Advertiser expresses it, on the 22d of 
October. 

oN 


Brevities from Britain. 


SjHILDREN have returned to school, teachers 

—/9 to the tasks, and missionaries to the arrange- 
ment of winter sessions of lectures and meet- 
ings. There is not this month much news of 
importance. 

Mrs. Thurston Holland, one of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools for the Deaf, is reported to 
be seriously ill, and it is not likely that she will 
continue at her post. © 

The Ayrshire, Scotland, Mission deserves no- 
tice in these pages as the best supported society 
of its kind in the world. Its income last year 
was £1676, a result largely due to the exertions 
of the missionary, Mr. James Paul. 

Near Porthtown, in the south of England, a deaf- 
mute, named James J. Weeble, recently made a 
gallant attempt to rescue two drowning bathers. 
Fortunately, the heavy sea rolled them all to- 
gether on to the beach. A sum of money was 
collected and presented to Weeble, whose conduct 
elicited much praise from the residents. 

The London School Board has started Evening 
Continuation Classes for those who have just re- 
cently. left school, and who may wish to improve 
their education. These classes are open free and 
will be recreative as well as educational. 

Next month, I shall have more to say. Sep- 
tember is always a quiet time with us as regards 
events of note. FELIX ROHAN. 


o ~SD 
From South Australia. 
ADELAIDE. 


MEMORIAL service was held at the Deaf 
and Dumb Church, Wright-street, on a re- 
cent Sunday. Lady Colton was connected for 


many years with the work amongst the deaf and 
dumb, by whom she was much beloved, and their 
grief at her death was sincere and deep. There 
was a good congregation, and Mr. S. Johnson 
preached, taking as his text Acts ix. 3v. After 
referring at length to the numerous benevolent 
works of the deceased lady he said :-—‘‘We are 
met here to-day not oniy to pay a tribute of 
esteem and respect to the memory of that good 
woman, but also to mourn the loss which the 
cause of the deaf and dumb in this colony has 
sustained through her removal from our midst. 
You are well aware that the deaf-mutes of this 
city and province are in a better position spirit- 
ually, socially, and temporally than those of any 
other part of Australasia, and while I do not wish 
to in any way detract from the work done by the 
other members of your comuinittees, I maintain 
that you owe the blessings which have been con- 
ferred on you in a great measure to the Lady 
Colton and her good husband. Your cause was 
indeed very dear to her kind heart. She rejoiced 
to help you and to provide you with those privi- 
leges which you now enjoy. It brought her, I 
think, more joy than any other act of her life 
when she realised that you, who had been shut 
out from mental and moral improvement and from 
the worship of God, were to be restored to these 
blessings. A few months back, when this build- 
ing was nearing its completion, she went through 
it with me, and as she stood in that beautiful hall 
at the back, which has since been called ‘ Colton 
Hall,’ she simply said ‘ What hath God wrought? 
There was no boasting about Lady Colton. She 
possessed the true Christian spirit and realised 
that whatever she did was done by the grace of 
God. VYhat holy woman and her good husband 
were both devoted to works of piety and charity. 
She has been taken, and he left. To-day our 
hearts go out in sympathy to him. The Divine 
presence will always remain with Sir John Colton 
and comfort him in his loneliness. Now that 
your dear benefactress is gone it only remains for 
us to remember her and to try by the grace of 
God to follow her good example. We who have 
known her can never forget her. There are so 
many things in connection with this building 
and in this church that bind her memory to our 
hearts. Even the cushion that supports this 
Bible is the work of her kind hands. That beau- 
tiful illuminated text over the holy table, ‘ This 
do in remembrance of Me,’ has been put there by 
her, and I would ask you to always make a point 
of remembering her at the holy communion in 
that part of the service where it says, ‘ We also 
bless Thy holy name for all Thy servants depart- 
ed this life in Thy faith and fear.’ ’’ The Rev. E. 
K. Miller also spoke feelingly of the deceased 
lady and afterwards administered the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. There wasa large number 
of communicants, and the congregation were 
much affected by the sense of the great loss they 
had sustained. 
oN 


Passaic, N. J. 


A surprise birthday party was tendered to Mrs. 
Lillian Holmes at her home in Highland avenue. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Hallicy and two danghters, Mrs. Bessie Tody, of 
of Athenia, Miss Mary Geiger, Miss Lena 
Schaublin, Mr. John Geiger, Mr. George Rigg 
and his hearing friend Delia De Klerk, and a few 
others. The surprise was very agreeable to Mrs. 
Holmes, and all had a good time. 

6 ~_9 

MANUAL TRAINING Sharpens the senses and 
makes eyes that see,and ears that hear anda 
touch that is fine and true. It gives proper 
balance of values, not only to the physical and 
intellectual activities of pupil with pupil, for 
frequently the seeming dullard turns out to be 
the skillful worker, and vice versa, and mutual 
respect and harmony result. So the varying yet 
equal worth of men is taught without sign or 
sound.— Woman’s Home Companion. 


a9 
REv. C. O. DANTZER, the deaf-mute missionary 
of the Diocese of Central and Western New York, 
has started Reading Rooms for the deaf at ‘‘ The 
Ephphatha Mission,’’ in St. Lukes Parish House, 
Rochester, and at the ‘‘St Bede’s Mission for the 
Deaf,’’ in St. Paul’s Parish House, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


a the June number of the SILENT WORKER 
* there appeared an unsigned article on this 
page relating to the use of the sign-language in 
addressing large gatherings of the deaf. From 
its position on this page, it was thought I must 
be the writer and, as the views therein set forth 
did not concide with those I had expressed else- 
where at different times, many thought I was in- 
consistent. I wish to state that I did not write 
the article referred to, and did not see it till 
it was printed. It was crowded out of another 
portion of the paper. I have no _ reason to 
change the views I gave in my address pre- 
pared for delivery before the New Jersey State 
Association, which has been published in the 
Register and the /Journal, as well as in the 


SILENT WORKER. 
R. B. LLoyp. 


EXERCISE I. 


1. Write the first names of ten boys. 

2. Write the first names of ten girls. 
Write the names of ten vegetables. 
Write the names of ten kinds of fruit. 
Write the names of ten flowers. 

Write the names of ten trees.- 


NU + Geo 


EXERCISE II. 


1. Write the names of five kinds of cloth. 
2. Write the names of five kinds of cake. 
Write the names of five streets in Trenton. 
4. Write the names of five kinds of dogs. 


EXERCISE III. 


'o) 


Construct sentences with the following words :— 
is; are; has; have; am; was; to-day; to-mor- 
row ; to-night ; yesterday ; never. 


EXERCISE IV. 


Construct sentences with the following words -— 
can; could; wish; fall; write; went; lost; 
broke ; found. 

EXERCISE IV. 

1. What day is it? 
What day,of the week is it ? 
3. What date is it? 
5. What year is it? 
5. What part of the day is it ? 
6. What month is it ? 
What time do you have dinner ? 
S. What time does school close ? , 


EXERCISE V. 
(Questions on a Picture.) 


!. How many ducks do you see ? 
2. What are they doing ? 
Where are the lady and the boy standing ? 
What is the boy doing ? 
What is the lady holding in her hand? 
. Why does a lady carry a parasol ? 
What season do you think itis? Why? 


AWE 


EXERCISE VII.—THE Foor MEASURE. 
1. What is this ? : 
It is a foot measure. 
2. What is it for? 


». It is used to measure things. 


| 


3. What is it made of? 
It is made of wood. 
4. How long is it? 
It is one foot or 12 inches long. 
5. How long is your desk ? 
It is about 4o inches long. 
6. How wide is the door? 
It is about 30 inches wide. 
7. How deep is the basket ? 
It is one foot deep. 


Suggestion.—The teacher should have several foot 
rulers and direct the pupils to measure various objects. 
Introduce the adjectives high, wide, deep, long, thick, 
tall, round. Have any length of string and direct one of 
the class to measure off three feet, five feet, etc. 


EXERCISE VIII.—U. S. HIsTory. 


1. How many presidents of the United States 
have there been ? 

2. Mention an important event that occurred 
during Washington’s Administration ? 

3. Who was President du1ing the Civil War ? 

4. What led to the war with Spain in 1898 ? 

5. What is the Monroe Doctrine? 


EXERCISE IX. 


1. If you attend school 6 hours each day, how 
many hours do you attend in 2 weeks? 

2. Multiply 8364 by 209. 

3. If cream costs 10 cents a pint, what will 2 
quarts cost ? 

5. If bananas are selling at the rate of 2 for 3 
cents, what will a dozen cost ? 


5. Divide 78964 by 49. 
EXERCISE X.—BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Distinguish between the ‘‘Island of Great 
Britain,’’ ‘‘ The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’’ and the ‘‘ British Empire.’’ 

2. Whatarethe principal sources of wealth and 
power of Great Britain ? 

3. What are the most important minerals of 
Great Britain ? 

4. What city of Great Britain builds more iron 
and steel vessels than any other city of the 
world? 

5. What city in Scotland is called the Modern 
Athens? 

6. For what manufactures are Belfast, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds and Sheffield respec- 
tively noted. 

EXERCISE XI. 


1. Tell John to shut the door. 


2. Ask James where he lives. 

3. Ask Mary if she wants a new hat. 

4. Ask Nellie if she has received a letter to- 
day 


5. Ask Fred where he has been. 
6. Ask Willie when he goes to bed. 
7. Ask Flossie if she is afraid of spiders. 


Suggestion.—-Such directions as the above may be 
written on slips of paper and given to the pupils, one ata 
time. The pupil carries out the order and the class 
tell what they saw him do. If it islike the 3d direction 
above, the pupils write : ‘‘ He asked James where he liv- 
ed and James said he lived in Newark.”’ 


EXERCISE XII.—-FILL THE BLANKS. 


I am You are 
A bird has Some dogs are 
They are A lady is 


He is ; It is ’ 
A horse is Some men are 
Cows have A fish is ; 


EXERCISE XIII.—FILL THE BLANKS. 


I. Are you ——— ? 


2. Where do —> 
3. Where does —? 
4. Has ? 
5. What are —— >? 
6. What is —— ——? 
7. How do —— ——? 
8. How does —— —— ? 
g. Have —— ——? 

Io. When —— ——? 

11. Can —-? 


EXERCISE XIV. 
Write a composition about ¢he cow. 
EXERCISE XV. 
Write a composition about ¢he horse. 
EXERCISE XVI. 
Write a composition about water. 
EXERCISE XVII. 
Write a composition about ¢he sun. 
EXERCISE XVIII. 


Write a composition about /rees. 


EXERCISE XIX. 


4Z+khk= 
I+ % = 
I+ k% = 
24+% = 
S%{+K = 


1% + 24% 
9% + 3% 
13% + 7 

1I9%4+9% 
EXERCISE XX. 


174 +9% = 


Now 
n\ 


28% —9% = 
34 + 12% = 
36 — 8% = 
awh + 7h = 
52% —6 = 
54 —- 5% = 
69 + 7% = 


7542 —6% = 
EXERCISE XXI. 
(A picture is pasted at the head of this exercise.) 


Where is the Orinoco river ? 

Where do the people in the picture live ? 
Why do they live in the trees ? 

What is the climate ? 

5. What do you think is the chief food of the. 


No 


+ W& 


people ? 

6. Would you like to live in the trees like- 
these people ? 

7. Do you think the people are civilized ? 

8. How do they propel their canoes ? 


EXERCISE XXII. 
(A picture ts pasted at the head of this exercise.) 


1. Where is Buda-Pesth ? 

2. Of what country is it the capital ? 

3. Why is a certain city called the capital ofa 
State or Country ? 

4. What is the name of the river in the pic- 
ture ? 

5. What forms of land are seen in the back- 
ground ? 

6. Of what use are rivers ? 

7. What language do the people of Hungary 
speak ? 

8. What are the people called ? 
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FROM THE ** DAILY BULLETIN.’ 
A Little Paper Printed for The Pupils of 
the New Jersey School. 
Tuesday, September 20, 1898. 


His name is Otto Reinke 
Many pupils are expected 


A new boy came Sunday. 
and he lives in Jersey City. 
very soon. 


John Winter has returned to school after several years’ 


absence. Weare glad to see him and hope he will do 
well. He wants to learn printing. Mr. Porter will give 


him atrial. 


On Saturday morning Irvine Boileau and Charlie: 


Bremerman varnished the floors in the new hospital. 
The furniture forthe dining room in the hospital building 
has arrived and will be unpacked and put in place as 
soon as the room is ready. 


On Friday evening the pupils were entertained by a 
fine stereopticon lecture by Mr. E. R. Leitch, who was 
for some years a missionary in Ceylon. He showed 
many pictures of the people and scenery of that beauti- 
fulisland. ‘The pupils were greatly interested. 


Wednesday, 21. 


David Simmons came yesterday. He is looking well. 
He will take a special course this year, to prepare for 
Gallaudet College. 


A hammer and shot have been ordered, at Mr. Sharp’s 
suggestion, for the boys to practice with. They will 
have out-door work instead of the gymnasium practice 
while the weather is warm. 


One by one the teachers are taking to the bicycle. 
Miss March now comes to school on her wheel every day. 
Any one who rides a cycle will be healthy and strong, 
so every teacher ought to ride. 


Thursday, 22. 


Weston Jenkins, Jr., has been elected manager of the 
State Schools football team for this season. 


Mr. Woodward was here yesterday afternoon. He took 
a look around the grounds to see how the work was com- 
ing on, but he did not stay long. 


We are very sorry that Lena Schaublin is not coming 
back to school this year. Her mother wants her to work 
in the silk mill. It is a pity, for she was doing very 
nicely. 


Mr. Hearnen is having a driveway laid out around the 
hospital building. He is going to have the grade chang- 
ed so the water willrun off into the street when it rains. 


John Winter and Charlie Stevens have been put in the 
printing office, and are beginning well. Wesley Breece 
has been promoted from devil to compositor. He bids 


fair to become a good workman. 


Mr. Hearnen has had a fine large bicycle rack made 
and set up in the room in the basement where Miss Fitz- 
patrick used to have the boys’ clothes. It is a great con- 
venience to the bicycle riders in the house. The next 
thing is to have one for out-dooruse. Perhaps that will 


be had soon. 


Miss Stevenson came here this morning to begin her 
duties in teaching millinery and embroidery to a class of 
the girls. She willcome twice a week. The girls like 
to learn anything ofthat kind. 


Yesterday afternoon Donald Jenkins came near meet- 
ing with aserious accident. He was riding with another 
boy on his father’s tandem at the Trenton Driving Park, 
pacing for one of the riders ina race, when the steering 
gear gave way. The wheel wobbled wildly, but they 
barely escaped collision with the other riders. 


Friday, 23. 


The rain last night was very welcome after the long 
drought. We hope it will finish raining to-day, so we 
can have clear weather for Saturday and Sunday. 


Yesterday afternoon our second and third teams played 
a game of foot-ball. The second team won, by the score 
of 66too. Jackson and Waterbury distinguished them- 
selves by fine work. 


On Wednesday afternoon a game of football was played 
between sides under Julius Kieger and William Meisin- 
ger respectively. Kieger’s side won by the score of 30 
too. Waterbury made three touchdowns. 


Weston Jenkins, Jr., and his brother Donald are going 
to New York this afternoon. To-morrow they will go to 
the Navy yard, to visit their cousin, who is an officer on 
the Massachusetts. They expect to have a fine time. 


A number of the pupils received visits from friends 
who were attending the convention. Lily Shaw’s father 
was one of them. Roy Townsend received a package 
from home through one of the delegates. William 
Waterbury and Joseph Reis received a call from another 
of them. All the gentlemen seemed pleased with the 
institution. 


You have read in the papers about the recent eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. Mrs. Jenkins has a friend who 
married an Italian gentleman and went to Italy to live. 
His estates are on the slope of Mount Vesuvius, and the 
friends of the lady are afraid that the lava may destroy 
the property. Now isa good time to recall the destruction 
of Pompeii by Vesuvius, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago. ~ 


On Tuesday evening a pigeon flew in at the window in 
the third story ofthe centre hall. Mercer Myers caught 
it and kept it until yesterday morning, when he let it go. 


The bird flew away towards the south-east. That same 
noon it returned, and flew in at the second story hall 
window. Itis very pretty. It is of a dove color, with 
iridiscent, or rain-bow-colored, neck. It has a ring of 
tin or aluminum around one leg, with a number stamp- 
ed onit. It is evidently a thoroughbred homing pigeon, 
and is probably valuable. Mrs. Myers looked in the 
papers to see if it was advertised, but did not see any- 
thing about it. 
Saturday, 24. 


Mr. Hearnen has a man at work on the roadway 
around the hospital building, and grading the ground 


near it. Every afternoon Murray hauls away rubbish to 
es dumping ground. Already the place looks much 
etter. 


Iast evening Mr. Jenkins told the pupils about the 
recent eruption of Mt. Vesuvius and about the famous 
eruption eighteen hundred years ago by which the city 
of Pompeii was destroyed. Now the pupils want books 
and pictures about Pompeii. 


Yesterday afternoon two sisters fromthe Catholic 
school on Chestnut avenue came here to visit the school. 
They are interested in Mary Lucy, who has just entered 
school. Unfortunately, school was almost over when 
they came, but they were shown over the building. 


Tuesday, 27. 


David Simmons and Thomas Taggart have begun their 
special studies under Mr. Lloyd, Miss Vail and Miss 
Deilicker. They are interested and will work hard. 


Mr. Lloyd has begun to rearrange the library. All the 
books will be classified by subjects, and every book will 
have a label showing on what shelf it belongs. This 
will make the library much more useful, as a person 
wanting a book on any subject can tell where to look for 
it. While this work is going on, no books will be issued 
from the library, and every one who has books out is 
requested to return them. 


Wednesday, 28. 


Yesterday after school a game of football was played 
between the second and third teams. The second team 
won by the score of 15 to o. 


Miss Yard is busy these days in counting and marking 
the linen, etce., for the new hospital. It is lucky that 
she has no sick children to look after just now. 


It is getting time for the the boys to get the football 
poles put up, and take away the backstop from the base- 
ball diamond. Canvas suits are in season now. 


George Garrison visited the school yesterday. Hesays 
that he lives in Altantic City and works at typewriting. 
He looked quite swell, and he says that he is getting 
along nicely. 


William Gallagher came back to school yesterday 
afternoon. He is quite well again. Everybody was glad 
to see him. He has grown into a strapping, powerful 
fellow, and he will do great work on the football and 
basket-ball teams this winter. He will also do some 
nice work in the line of carpentry. 


Thursday, 29. 


Every day Mr. Hearnen has the horse in the cart 
hauling ashes to fill up the roadway in the front of the 
new hospital and to grade up the ground. It keeps 
Murray busy to haul the stuff. 


Mrs. Keeler is giving special lessons in lip-reading to 
Thomas Taggart and David Simmons. They go to her 
house forthem. She is much interested in their progress, 
as they want to go to Gallaudet College. 


The pupils are to goto the Fair to-morrow. Some of 
the large boys will walk, but the others will go in the 
electric cars. Mr. Muirhead, the Secretary of the Fair, 
lets them go in deadhead. They always have a good 
time, and learn a good deal. 


Miss Katherine Skirni, a granddaughter of Senator 
Skirm and an intimate friend of Miss Ruth Jenkins, visit- 
ed the school in company with Mrs. Jenkins on Tuesday 
morning. She was much pleased with everything, but 
was especially interested in the kindergarten work, and 
took some samples of it with her. She promised to come 
again, and we all hope she will doso. 


Friday, 30. 


Lilly Gano’s mother brought her back to school yester- 
day morning. Sadie wants to come back, but her time is 
up. However, Mr. Jenkins willask the Board to extend 
hertime. She is only fourteen years old—too young to 


leave school. 
Saturday, October 1. 


Yesterday afternoon a large box came from the Rahway 
Library Association full of books and papers for our 
library. They have sent us a box of reading matter every 
year for agood many years. 


Yesterday the pupils went tothe Fair. Allthe teachers 
went with them totake care ofthem, except Miss Bockee, 
who stayed to look after the few little ones who did not 
go. They all hada fine time. They were admitted to 
see the wonderful horse ‘‘Jim Key,’’ and the girls were 
treated to ice-cream. They saw all the sights and came 
home about the middle of the afternoon, tired but happy. 


Monday, }. 
Mr. Toft visited the school yesterday. 
uniform. He looks well and strong. 


Mr. Jenkins was indisposed yesterday and Mr. Lloyd 
took his place in the chapel in the evening. All the 
pupils, except Miss W. and Miss M., and one or two 
others, were very attentive. 


He was in 
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On Saturday afternoon a game of fool-ball was played 
between the deaf-mutes’ Juniors and the Centennial 
School. The hearing boys; were rough. Walter Jackson 
is one of the star all-round players in our second team. 
Willie Bennison, an ex-pupil, was asked to play quarter- 
back. He gave the ball to Jackson who broke through 
the hearing boys’ lines and carriedit4o yards. He in- 
tended to make a touch-down but a hearing boy interfer- 
red. Willie Waterbury was good at defence. ‘The score 
stood 20tooin favor of ourteam. Jackson and Powell 
made two touch-downs each. 


Tuesday, 4. 


A gang of men are laying broken stone on the sidewalk 
by the sides of the flagstones. It will make a fine side 
walk when it is finished. 


Miss Trask came over yesterday afternoon to beginthe 
work of measuring and testing the girls, before be- 
ginuing regular gymnasium Work. 


Lottie Tilton’s father sent the money for a year’s sub- 
scription to the SILENT WORKER. He saysthat Lottie is 
well and wishes to be remembered to all her friends 
here. 


_ The handsome wrought iron stands for the gas lights 
in front of the infirmary have been putup. The gas fix- 
tures for the interior of the building have not yet been 
received. 

Wednesday, 5. 


There is aboy now in school, who came yesterday. 
His name is Walter Hedden and he lives in Trenton. 
He ts eight years old. 


Yesterday after school the boys put up the foot-ball 
goals and measured off the grounds. They would like to 
get some games as soon as the weather isa little cooler. 
In particular, the second team would like to hear from 
the third team of the Model School. 


The boys in the printing office are much pleased with the 
new copy-holders. They hold the copy at an angle that 
does not try their eyes, and they keep the paper from 
blowing away. 


Mr. Lloyd is getting along with the work of arranging 
the books in the library. Mr. Porter is printing a lot of 
labels for him, to show on which shelfeach book belongs. 
As they are to be arranged by subjects, it will be much 
easier to find what one wants than it has been hitherto. 


Thursday, 6. 


This morning a man came here with a little deaf boy 
whom he wants to have admitted. He isa Pole, and lives 
in Trenton. The little boy’s fatherand mother are both 
deaf. He is only four years old. He is too young to 
come to school. 


Yesterday Mr. Jenkins got a letter from Lucy Black- 
well. Sheis living in Camden. She wished to be re- 
membered to all her friends here. 


Mrs. Jenkins got a letter with news from her cousins in 
Havana. They have returned and resumed business. 
They write that since the American Commissioners 
have came, people are more encouraged than before, and 
business is better. 

Friday, 7. 

Mr. Hearnen is having men haul loam to fill up 
around the side of the new fence. In some places the 
bottom of the fence is about a foot above the level of the 
yard. 


It will soon be time to have stereopticon -lectures. 
Mr. Whitney says that our screen can Le much improved 
by painting the cloth. We will have that done before 
cold weather sets in. 


Mr. Porter is going to have a number of sets of the 
SILENT WORKER bound. He means to sendone to every 
member of the Board. He thinks it will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir. 

Salurday, s. 


The men have put the gas fixtures in the infirmary 
building, and it is about ready for occupancy. There is 
a little varnishing to be done, and there are some rugs 
and other little things to be sent, but it 1s virtually ready 
for use. 

Monday, fo. 


Mr. Whitney is fond of music. He plays the flute 
very well, and occasionally comes over to the school to 
practise duets with the piano. 


Messrs. Pidcock and Robert Heller were at the school 
yesterday. They rode from Lambertville on their 
bicycles. They enjoyed’ the ride, as the weather was 
delightful. 


Yesterday’s Advertiser had a long article about this 
school. It notices the new fence and the sidewalks and 
the hospital. 


The girls in the millinery class are making good 
progress, and their teacher, Miss Stevenson, is much 
pleased with them. Miss Bilbee also gives a very good 
report of the girls in the dressmaking class. They are 
all anxious to improve and they do good work. 


Tuesday, 11. 


Yesterday a twelve-pound shot came, for the use of the 
boys in their athletic games. Later, we shall give the 
names of the boys who excel in these games, with their 
records. 
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ALL SORTS. 


MkEssrs. VEDITZ and KESTNER, of Colorado 
Springs, are members of the Pike’s Peak Chess 
club. ‘ 

SussEx, N. B., Canada, has an assistant post- 
master who is deaf, in the person of Fred J. 
Boal. 


A NUMBER of young ladies in Danville, Ky., 
says the S/andard, are preparing themselves for 
teachers of the deaf. 


THERE is a little rumor that William Hoy, the 
well known base-ball player, is to be married to 
Miss Annie Lonery, of Cincinnati, shortly. 


THE DireEcrors of the Hartford School have in 
contemplation the erection of suitable modern 
buildings worthy of the high reputation and 
work of the Institution. 


WALLACE Cook, of Long Branch, N. J., has a 
good position in the Zovch office at Asbury Park. 
This office bears the reputation of turning out 
nothing but high-grade work. 


At the last meeting of the Indiana Alumni 
Association, held at the State school, the name 
was changed to ‘‘ The Indiana Gallaudet-Clere 
Union,’’ so that all aduit deaf-mutes of the State 
can enjoy the privilege of membership. 


CLARENCE SELBY, the blind deaf-mute of 
Chicago, Ill., is interesting many people by his 
remarkable display of intelligence. He is 
twenty-eight years of age, and has been thus 
afflicted for twenty years. 

On1o now has a deaf, dumb and blind boy 
attending school at the State institution in 
Columbus. He is five years old and has a 
special teacher and nurse. He is said to be very 
bright and eager to learn. 

Mr. H. Ll. StarForp has sold out his job print- 
ing businessin Colorado Springs, Col., to the in- 
structor in printing af the Colorado School, in 
order to accept a position in the Railroad Audi- 
tors’s office at Marquette, Mich. 

THE marriage of Miss Mary Hatton, of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., to Mr. Wm, Francis Murphy, of 
Columbus, O., is announced. They will reside 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, where Mr. Murphy has 
a position in the School for the deaf-mutes, as 
instructor in shoemaking. 

THE paper, ‘‘Some Differences in the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and the Hearing,’’ read before 
the Arkansas School Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf in April last, by A. G. Mashburn, has 
been set up and printed in pamphlet form in the 
Optic office and distributed by the Volta Bureau. 


THE microphone ts being utilized for the educa- 
tion of the partially deaf, and such persons can 
actually hear sounds proceeding from the micro- 
phonograph, and soon learn to utter them. It 
appdars to be an efficacious method, even with 
persens who have passed middle life.—Colorado 


Inder 


HARRY SMITH has served his apprenticeship 
with the printing firm of Cresse.& Roberts, in 
Trenton, and now is rejoicing over the fact that 
he will command journeyinan’s wages. Harry 
is a smart young man and has been faithful and 
industrious and, consequently, weli liked by his 
employers. : 


THE ‘‘Fanwood’’ school has a new parquet 
floor. Owing to extensive repairs about the 


institution, school did not reopen for the recep-_ 


tion of pupils until September 21st. The 
number of pupils is expected to increase to 
nearly 450 this term. Seven new teachers have 
been appointed. 


Ir is reported in the papers that Dussaud, the 
noted scientist who invented the microphono- 
graph forthe deaf, already explained and _ illus- 
trated in the SILENT WORKER last year, has in- 
vented an instrument called the ‘: telelectro- 
scope,’’ which enables one to see an object lo- 
cated, say, in Chicago, reflected upon a screen 
in New York. The apparatus may be attached 
to an ordinary telephone, and is acase of literally 
hearing as well as seeing, over a wire. It will be 
publicly exhibited at the coming Paris Exposi- 
tion. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


BITS OF SCIENCE. 


Helpful Microbes.—A certain German professor 
promises to be the patron saint of lovers. He has pub- 
lished a paper to prove that kissing is healthful. He 
admits that there is in the process of osculation ofttimes 
an interchange of microbes. But this very interchange, 
the professor argues, is good for the digestion! He 
wdvises kissing, therefore, asa hygienic principle. It 
is needless to say that many will find it an e: usy one to 
follow. — Tribune. 


Mining Under Water.—Near Shasta, Cal., one of 
the gold mines is worked by means of a peculiar mia- 
chine, called a monitor, invented and operated by A. 
G. Annis, the machinery in question being sunk in the 
river through the centre of a boat, twenty feet long, 
A cylinder of iron, three feet in diameter at the top and 
five feet at the bottom, with two windows at the top, is 
lowered through the hole in the centre of the boat to 
the bottom of the river ; the workman enters, descends, 
the cvlinder is closed at the top, air is forced into it, 
and the workman descends to adry surface at the bot- 
tom of the river to work the gravel 

The compressed air, which clears the evlinder of 
water, is also applied in elevating the gravel through a 
pipe inside to the deck of the boat, where it is deposit- 
ed in sluices and washed. The peculi: ur feature of con- 
struction in this arrangement is that by which the water 
is forced out of the cylindersand gravel up to the top 
through the pipe inside. The value of this method has 
been proved by thorough test—three men working in 
shifts of four hours each, as stated—the returns in gold 
being eminently satisfactory.—Siwi. 


Hardened By Electricty.—A_ process of hardening 
steel by means of an clectric current traversing the red- 
hot metal has been invented in France. Experime nts 
made with tools thus hardened are said to have given 
surprising results. A sharpened table-knife cut a one- 
eighth inch iron wireas if it had been a string. Iron 
bars were easily cut witha circular saw. Drills pierced 
cast-steel plates with twice the speed and ease of ordin- 
ary drills ; and in all the experiments the tools showed 
no injury.— Youth's Companion. 


Photography to the Rescue.—Prof. Jules Amann, of 
the University of Lausanne, Switzerland, was recently 
called upon to apply scientitic photogr: iphy to a rather 
novel purpose, A Swiss peasant woman who had saved 
by hard labor and economy a sum equivalent to $110, hav- 
ing temporarily to leave her cott: ige untenanted, placed 
her money, in the form of bank-bills, in a tin box, which 
she hid away in the oven of her stove. During her ab- 
sence her son came home, and, not knowing what his 
mother had done, started a fire in the stove. When 
the poor woman returned, the bank-bills had been redue- 
ed to black cinders. She was advised to apply foraid 
at the laboratory of the univerity, and Professor Amann 
succecdedin so photogr aphing the ¢ ‘arbonized bills as to 
make their denominations, signatures, etc., deciphera- 
ble. Armed with these photographs the woman re- 
covered the value of all the biils from the bank which 

had issued them.— dowth’s Companion. 


When Niagara Will Run Dry.— Dr. G. K. Gilbert, of 
the Geological Survey, says that a comparison of gage 
records for a period of twe uty vears shows that the 1: ind 
surrounding the Great Lakes is being er: dually tilted 
from northeast to southwest at such a rate that. of two 
points one hundred miles apart, the northern rises five 
inches with reference to the southern in one hundred 
years. At Chicago the jake-level rises about one inch in 
ten vears. Doctor Gilbert predicts that, if this move- 
ment continues, In about three thousand vears all the 
upper lakes will disharge into the Iliinois River, the 
Detroitand St. Clair Rivers will flow) backward. carry- 
ing the water of Lake Erie into Lake Huron. and the 
Ningara River will run dry.-— Youth’s Companion. 


Windows In Manila.—A unique feature of nearly all 
homesand oilices in Maniia is the use of tiny square panes 
of translucent oyster shells instead of glass. The win- 


dows measure on the average six feet long and four feet’ 


wide and contain 260 of these oyster shell panes, which 
tempcr the fierce glare of the sun in thebuilding. In a 
country where many people go blind from the constant 
sun-shine this isa precaution very necessary to be taken, 
—Setent fie American, , 


Vaccination Without Risk.— Medical circles herald 
as the opening of a new era the vaccination discovery 
by Dr. Monkton, Copemans, inspector of the English 
local government board, of a means of sterilizing vac- 
cine lymph with absolute ceratainty by a admixture of 
glycerine with the calf lymph, and so destroying ad- 
ventious microbes, while enhancing the efficac y of the 
lymph. Lord Lister informed the Royal Society this 
week that the government was likely to propose ‘legis- 
lation to give the public the full benefit of the dis- 
covery. The prospect of no more sore arms will be 
heralded with joy, while the end of the present lax ad- 
ministration of the vaccination laws would be certain in 
the sequel to advantage public health. — London Corre- 
spondence Heening Post. 


An Ostrich’s Appetitie.— An ostrich will eat almost 
anything. It swallows oranges, small turtles, fowls, 


kittens and bones. A South African writer tells of one 
swallowing a box of peaches, tennis balls, several yards 
of fencing wire and half a dozen cartridges. One fol- 
lowed the workmen and picked up the wire as they cut 
it. Most frequently the ostrich does not swallow each 
dainty separately, but collects several in its throat and 
then swallows them all at once. Sometimes itis stran- 
gvled. Its windpipe is then cut, the obstacle taken out 
and the wound sewed up, w hen all goes well again.— 
Jumesburg Advance. 


Remarkable Scientific Toy.—W. F. Starn of Fos- 
toria, O., has spent his leisure time during the past 
eight ye i on a Mechanical exhibit, operated by water 
power, Which has just been completed. 

The exhibit is divided into three distinct representa- 
tions, showing a portion of Mackinac Island, with the 
fort, sentry on guard, hotels and cottages, with people 
pursuing their usual avocations ; boats dr awing three 
inches of water plying in the lake ; a Klondike scene 
with miners digging, pack mules and men making their 
way through a pass through the mountains, while the 
third scene is a village, with street cars running, a 
chureh with bell ringing and the preacher inside pound- 
ing awaywith his arm to emphasize his w ords, while 
off to one side is a country fair, showing the 1 ‘ack-tr ack, 
with buggies and sulkies compet ing; dance halls in 
operation, etc , and on the other is a representation of 
the familiar Wood county oil well in full operation, 

There are 100 moving figures in the machine, and all 
run smoothly without any superintendence after being 
started, the street cars being timed to run past every 
two minutes, stopping for passengers. It is a most in- 
venious affair, and has required a vast amount of hard 
work and study to complete it. Mr, Starn manufactur- 
ed every piece of it, except the church bell.— Cineinnaté 
Enquirer. 


Fatigue of Metals.— Grasp in both hands a strong 
wire or iron rod and bend it backward for a certain 
length of time, and it — from what scientists call 
fatigue. In other words, is unable to stand the 
strain of the violent caneanice and compression to 
which the particles are subjected. Much attention has 
been given to the subject, and the fatigue and axhaus- 
tion of metals proves to be a most interesting topic. 

It is, however, demonstrated that if the movement of 
the molecules ceases before the breaking point is reach- 
ed, the metal may recover, Fatigue in metal is cured 
by rest, as is that in human beings. Sometimes it re- 
quires years of inaction to bring these metals back to 
their normal state. Edged tools are greatly improved 
by putting away. Almost every one is familiar with 
the fact that razors become after a time useless. If 
they are put away and allowed to remain untouched for 
a period of years, they recover their vitality, so to speak, 
and may be even better than they were originally. Car- 
penters and workers who use fine tools would find it of 
ereat advantage to keep duplicated sets, one of which 
might be put away to rest, while the other was doing 
service.— The Ledger. 


Have you read the 
Silent Worker? 
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Mr. A. L. Thomas, a deaf- 


mute, who is at our Prince 


Street store, is ready at all 


oo 


times to cater to the wants 
of all those to whom he can 
make himself understood. 


He can offer clothes, shoes, 


hats and furnishings for man 
and boy; for warm weather 


and cold, for wet weather and 


Consider — if you can keep the wet out 
of your rifle it will not rus‘norfreeze. Only 


Marlin Repeaters : 


have Solid Tops, shedding water likea 
duck’s back. Our 197-page book (just out) 
tells all about them. p-to-date infor- 
mation about powders, black and smoke- 
less; pecnae sizes, quantities, how to 
load; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, 
jacketed, soft-nosed, mushroom, etc.; 

trajectories, velocities, penetrations. All ° 


dry; for any and every oc- 


casion. 


If you live out of town he 


will send you samples, finished 


calibres 22to45;howtocareforarmsand ¢ 
1,000 other things, including many trade 
secrets never before given to the public. 4 
Free if you will send stamps for postage to i 

The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 


goods on approval, goods 


a 
+ G 
it 


. 


which you may return for [i vas | 
dy ppigiees OFe ay 31 cede OGM ficoek 


alteration, exchange, or re- 


fund of money, if not  satis- 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.; CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


factory. 
Suppose you try it. 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &e 


ROGERS, PEET & Co. 


Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broadway. 


Thirty-second and Broadway. 


New York. TRENTON, N. J. 


13 E. State St. 
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_ THE SILENT WORKER. 


“THE WHITE IS KING. 
WHEN THE ROSES BLE" AND ROBINS SING 
OAND EVEN WHEN THE SLEIGH-BELLS RING> 


THE WHITE Is KING: 
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$6500 
A-A- RACER.-----*75,09 
MopELS EF CHAINLESS *125,00 


LAND, O 
Ei VE: phrenic 
NEW York, BOSTON, SAN-FRANCI 
_ seeees LONDON -:: PARIS.-::- 
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EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 
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CTOSED. OPEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 
A New Device for School Use, in which ean be 


for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
Photographs or Illustrations of 


mounted 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, 
any kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - - - NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 
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PACH BROTHERS, 


- fart Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Be SESE Se Se 
PERMANENT BRANCHES: 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


See See Se 
WINTER STUDIOS: 
Northampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y. ot Williamstown, Mass. 
Lakewood, N. J. Amherst, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Me ee 
SUMMER STUDIOS : 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
| OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Dice a ie es 


COLUMBUS PHOTOS. 
Now Ready—Panel Style, $.125 


General Group, 
Principals and Supt’s, 
Corn Cob, ete., ete. 
Principal Mathison says: ‘‘ Photographs just splen- 
did, like all your work.”’ 
Principal Connor says : 


Pictures are fine, in fact hard 
to beat.”’ 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 
RACYCLE. 
Correspondence is solicited. 
C. J. LeCLERCQ, Agent 
504 W. 141 St.. New York City. 


Alphabet 
Cards: 


F ree. 


To every new subscriber of the 
“ Selent Worker, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 weeks a year, we will 


ALPHABET CARDS FREE. //cy arc 

534 by 3% wnches and are suitable 

for distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 
Address : 


THE SILENT WORKER, . 
Bivsomceeniee N.J. 
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NY 
PERFECT: 
CRANK = 
HANGER: 


THE ONLY FACTORY MAKING BOTH 


RACYCLES G BICYCLES. 


«AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE-> 
Send 2* stamp for our mechanical ART CATALOGUE 

BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. dy 

oe) 


CH IAMI CYCLE & MFG. Co 


MiIpDLETOwN,O. 


’ 


bs 


F. S. Katzenbach & Co.., 
35 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. _ 


HARDWARE, HEATERS, RANGES, MANTELS, 
GRATES, TILE HEATERS and FACINGS. | 


Ot fl fff ft 


PLUMBERS, STEAM AND GAS FITTERS, STEAM AND 
| HOT WATER HEATING. 


POLO LO Ls 


i i el 


Electrical Supplies. Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 
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A GOOD OIL HEATER | 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY | 
Ts the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger in using. 
Priee $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
say = many good things about them. Come and 
see 


m. 
KAUFMAN’S | 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. | 
35 Lafayette St. 


WAGNER & MEYER. 
Butchers 


DEALERS IN 
Beef, Pork, Veal, Lamb and 
Mutton. | 

Stalls 45 and 46, City Market, 


WM. H. YATES | 


—DEALER IN— | 
FISH and OYSTERS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
City Market, Trenton, N. J. 


For Artistic Photographs —_ | 
—-KRAUCH’S 
2 STUDIO 227 


15 E. STATE ST 
(Beer’s old stand) 


The finest cabinet in the city at $3 per dozen | 


SAMUEL HEATH, 
Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 


$34 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 
Telephone 52. | 


GO tO_niee== 7A 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


— 


GEO. W. PRICE 


DEALER IN 


Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 
©—Prepared—@ 
BEEF, HAM AND BREAKFAST MUTTON 
StaHs 43 and 44, City Market. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen & & & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 
aa TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


—DEALER IN— 


Fish, Game and Oysters. 


CHOOL si0hSsMAPS Shik 


= —— — 


THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal and Model Schools. 
| ©—-~z7--- © 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Isa thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 
books, &c., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and $200 
for others. 

The cost fur day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniencés. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 


ad 


3 WARTS W. B. HARISON. 


a, 
John €. Chropp § Sons Co., 


Marine and 
Stationary. ut 


é 

é 

: 
ENGINES & BOILERS. 
we Bmore | 
e Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. « ; 
$ 


$ Trenton, N, J. 
ee —— 


35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Some Peop|le——/[==\ 


Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in my store than in 
any other in Trenton. 
That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 


B. F. Gunson 


SUCCESSOR TO . 
Famous Clothier. 


R. A. DONNELLY. 
OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


STOLL’S 
SPORTING GOODS.& GAMES, 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 
5 ; 
M. TIDD’S 
| 10 Gents 
That's all 
STORES: {002 Hajniiton and Clinton Avenues. 


. SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 
Tasteless Little Wafers cure Big 
692 & 694 South Broad St., Trenton, N.J. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery, TRENTON. 


ad. M. BURGNER & 
Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
| <>LEHIGH COALS 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 


Now is the time to order coal. 25 cents per ton 
discount forcash . . . 


| Michael Hurley, 
| 512 Perry St. 


Do you KNow 
HOWTEL 
| Es 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 
| 33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


| 
| 
} 


TrRavE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyYRiIGHTS &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and Geoertotien may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


In a Hurry | 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 


ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 


deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 


‘savest from decay, and holds Old ‘Time's 


destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 


E. F. Hooper § Co., 
8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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loaded in daylight Price $8 
tas” Send for free Booklet ge} 
E. &H. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H. E. STEVENS, 
ss ARCHITECT, 


Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specialty, 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
HISTORY and GENEALOGY 


A SPECIALTY ~ 


Largest Book Store 
in New Jersey. 


C. L. TRAVER, 
108 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


We can aa 
in ; 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 North Broad Street. 


R:I-P-A:N°S 
The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures. the 


common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


cine: 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


_ THE SILENT WORKER. 


CHARLES J. BAXTER, 
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New Jersey State School for DeaAsutes, 


Sas gees 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
. Millville 


BOND V. THOMAS . 
GEORGE A. FREY. . Camden 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD. Bordentown 
. Atlantie City 


Plainfield 


SILAS R. MORSE . 
S. St. JOHN MCCuTcHEN 
T. FRANK APPLEBY Asbury Park 
STEVEN C. LARISON. . Hackettstown 
STEPHEN PIERSON . Morristown 
FRANCIS SCOTT. . Paterson 
JOSEPH P. COOPER. . . Rutherford 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR .. Newark 
JAMES L. HAYES _ Newark 


Orro CROUSE . Jersey City 


EVAN STEADMAN Hoboken 
BENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL .. Elizabeth 


JAMES OWEN . Montelair 


Officers of The Board, 
JAMES L. HAYEs, . President 
S. St. JOHN MCCUTCHEN, 
Vice-President 
. Secretary 
WILLIAM S. HANCOCK, . 


. Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
MATRON, 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 
GIRLS, 
SWARTZ. 


SUPERVISOR OF 
MRS. LOLA M. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 


NURSE, 


MISS MARY E. YARD. 


RECEIVER. 
MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MRS. ROSA KEELER 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE 

MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS AGNES MARCH 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department Instructors. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER....Drawing 


GEORGE S. PORTER........--.-- Printing 
C. M. WHITNEY, S.B..... Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN ........--- Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA L. BILBEE......... Sewing 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
For DEAF-MUTES, established by 
act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following con- 
ditions: The candidate must be a 
resident of the State, not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to 
profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for 
the admission ofa child asa pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, fur- 
nished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. 
The application must be accompanied 
by a certificate from a county judge 
or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, 
where the applicant resides, also a 
certificate from two freeholders of the 
county. These certificates are print- 
ed on the same sheet with the forms 
of application, and are accompanied 
by full directions for filling them out. 
Blank forms of application and any 
desired information in regard to the 
school, may be obtained by writing 
to the following address : 
Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
TRENTON, N. J. Principal, 
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Naar, Day § Paaree 


Printers 
Publishers 
Lithographers 
Designers 
Engravers 
Stationers. 


14D. Warren St., Trenton. 
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